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PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 


AS INFLUENCED BY THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF ROBERT HALL.* 


Berore entering upon the obvious remarks which our title may 
suggest, we must express our sense of the service which the Messrs. 
Harper have conferred upon the American public, by the publica- 
tion of these valuable volumes, in a form at once so permanent and 
so elegant. It is certainly great, and it must give pleasure to see a 
press usually so prolific in the lighter productions of mind, enriching 
the standard literature of our country by works of such lasting benefit 
as the present. 

It may be thought that the consideration of a book of this descrip- 
tion is foreign to the character of this magazine, and should be left 
to those periodicals which devote themselves exclusively to religious 
subjects. We hold a far different opinion. Viewing this work 
merely in a relative light, as likely to exert an influence upon the 
literature of the English language, it becomes our duty to estimate the 
nature and character of that influence, without any regard to con- 
ventional habits, or sectarian feeling. We despise the mysteries of 
priestcraft. It has ever been the marked effect of this narrow system 
of professional wrangling about polemic trifles, to withdraw the at- 
tention of mankind from the more splendid attributes of truth, and 
to elevate the immaterial dogmas of the angry scholiast into an im- 
portance superior to the immortal and universal principles they were 
meant only to define. ‘I'o use the words of Junius, “such works as 
this are meant for men and their experience; and not for the little 
sneering sophistries of the collegian.”t| Wecan conceive that a man 
of genius may “to party give up what was meant for mankind ;” 


* The complete works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M., with a memoir of his life, by 
Dr. Gregory, and the Rev. John Foster, under the superintendence of Olinthus Gre- 
gory, LL.D. F.R.A.S. 3 vols. 8vo. Londen. New-York: J. & J. Harper. 
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but we know, that no party can appropriate the gift. ‘The reputation 
of any eminent man, at a certain point expands beyond the con- 
traction of sect, or faction, or nation ; and, like the exhalations of the 


marsh, when its elev ation lifts it above 


the narrow atmosphere of 


prescribed opinion, it finds itself the native of a purer and more 


universal region, where it 


Becomes enthroned in upper air, | 
And turns to sun-bright glories there. 


As well might the English attempt the confinement to their little 
island, of the vast discoveries of a Newton—or the Americans ap- 
propr iate to their own republic, the limitless benefits of a Franklin’s 

research—as the Baptists to pare down to the pale of their creed the 


influence and the fame of Robert Hall. 


The history of pulpit eloquence is strikingly the inverse of all 
that speculation might have ventured to predict for it, and it is a just 
observation of the rhetorical critics, that the peculiar advantages of 
the clerical over the secular orator, ought to have warranted to the 
former, a splendor of perfection in the art of eloquence, which it cer- 
tainly never has attained. Can we amuse ourselves, for instance, 
by reflecting how any of the great orators of antiquity, who have 
so sedulously recorded every adventitious circumstance which might 
possibly add interest to their orations, would have improved such op- 


portunities as modern preachers possess. 


Their theme, 


—a religion 


abounding with the sublimest principles of philosophy—the most 
affecting manifestations of mercy ;—whose exalted object is univer- 
sal benevolence to man; and to which the whole range of science— 
the boundless speculations of genius,—the diversified faceof nature— 
the varied developements of character—afford illustrations as infinite 
as appropriate,—their audience impressed with the supreme convic- 
tion, that this very religion is of the most vital importance to their 
eternal welfare,—that the man who discourses of it is by the very 
fact invested, for the moment, with the dignity of a superior rank, 
and assumes the sacred character of an ambassador of God; add 
to all this, the uncontradicted deference with which all his opinions 
are received—the undisputed respect with which he is listened to, 
and the prescriptive homage which the habits of society have ever 
paid to the assumed greater sanctity of his life and manners ; all 


conspire to give the preacher an advantage over orators of every other 
description, which theory would be justified i in supposing, might be. 
improved to an excellence which would leave all other examples of 


eloquence behind. Yet how very far is this from the fact. ‘The 
press, since its invention, has given birth to an innumerable mullti- 


tude of sermons, and what a small proportion do they form of the 
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millions which have been preached in the same period; yet, rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto, how easily can we enumerate all the excel- 

lent in the number ; and of all the successive thousands who have 
followed the church as a profession, since the introduction of christian- 
ity, there are very few who have been preserved from oblivion as 
excelling their contemporaries in eloquence ; and not one who has 
obtained a classic reputation, like some of the great secular orators. 

Imagination, indeed, kindling from the dim light of history, can pic- 
ture to herself in the early annals of the church, scenes more won- 
drous of its new-born power than ever were before recorded, or have 
since occurred. We speak not of the miraculous inspiration of the 
apostles ; for in the unexampled success of Augustine, St. Patrick, 
and Colombo, we have proofs of its influence, corresponding with 
our loftiest expectations of its power, and in the far-famed council of 
Clermont, perhaps the most august assembly ever addressed by man, 
the lover of eloquence is delighted to read that the crowd of kings, 
and princes, and potentates, archbishops, bishops, abbots, and digni- 
taries of every description, were so w rought upon by the enthusiastic 
eloquence of Urban, that the feelings of ‘the whole assembly became, 
as it were, fused into one glow of simultaneous excitement, and the 
simple historians of the time, in attributing their universal shout of 
Deus Vult, Deus Vult, to a miraculous unanimity, have paid an 
unconscious compliment to the art, the greatest ever it received. Nor 
are we without examples in the later history of the Roman church. 
Some of the effects recorded of Sixtus the Fifth’s preaching, fill us 
with astonishment; and the Bishop of Narni’s, thundering before 
Gregory XV., upon the non-residence of the clergy, driving thirty 
of the dissolute bishops of his court to their dioceses on the following 
day, is still more remarkable. But the true triumph of pulpit elo- 
quence in the Roman catholic church, is to be found in France, in 
the period when the successful piety of the Huguenots had stirred up 
the gifted prelates of the Ascendant church to a noble emulation. 
Then arose those names of storied excellence whose wondrous ser- 
mons, or rather rhapsodies, have been so unmercifully panegyrized 
by the historians of the time. The testimony of the elegant and 
cautious Rapin, as to the effects of the eloquence of De Lingendes, 


‘Mais rein ne parloit plus & son avantage que le profond silence de son auditoire 
quand il avoit achevé son sermon. On voyoit ses auditeurs se lever de leurs chaises, 
le visage pale, les yeux baisséz, et sortir tout émus et pensifs de Eglise, sans dire un 
seul mot, sur tout dans les matieres touc hantes, et quand il avoit trouvé lieu de faire 
le terrible, ce qu’il faisoit fort souvent,” 


is one of the greatest tributes extant to successful eloquence. Buta 
still higher, because forced and unsuspected, record of its power, is 


that which Voltaire has awarded to that amazing passage in Masil- 
lon’s celebrated sermon : 
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“ Je Suppose que ce soit ici notre derniere heure a tous ; que les cieux vont s’ouvrir 
sur nos tétes ; que le temps est passé, et que Peternité commence ; que Jesus-Christ 
va paraitre pour nous juger, selon nos cuvres, et que nous sommes tous ici pour at- 
tendre de lui Parrét de la vie ou de la mort eternelle! Je vous le demande, frappé de 
terreur comme vous, he separant point mon sort du votre, et me mettant dans la méme 
situation ou nous devous tous paraitre un jour devant Dieu notre Juge; si Jesus- 
Christ, dis-je, paraissait des & present, pour faire la terrible separation des justes et 
des pecheurs, croyez-vouz que le plus grand nombre fut sauvé? Croyez-vous que 
le nombre des justes fut au moins egal a celui des pecheurs? Croyez-vous que, s°il 
fesait maintenant la discussion des ceuvres du grand nombre qui est dans cette eg “lise . 
il trouvat seulement des justes parmi nous? En trouverait-il un seul?” 


The great infidel places this among the finest strokes in all ancient 
and modern eloquence, and characterizes the figure which forms its 
basis, as the boldest and most appropriate ever employed. ‘The 
whole congregation starting in terror to their feet as he pronounced 
the words, form a convincing illustration of its power. Passages such 
as this, indeed, are very rare among the preachers of the time ; the 
generality of their discourses contain numberless specimens of inflat- 
ed rhapsody, arid metaphors, strained into the most unnatural dis- 
tension. 

Such as they are, however, the great protestant churches have 
produced no ministers their equals in celebrity. 'The beautiful dis- 
courses of Jeremy ‘Taylor scarcely belong to the class of actual elo- 
quence ; and the didactic mannerism of ‘Tillotson and Andrews, is 
very far from deserving the title; while the court preachers of the 
Restoration continually disgust us in their most elaborate specimens, 
with the most shameless adulation of the profligate princes of the 
time. It is to the well-known Whitefield that we are to look for the 
first real manifestation of its energy and might. This celebrated 
preacher, though none of his sermons will read, had in his eloquence 
all the majesty of its full possession. His calling the Sun asa living 
witness of his truth—his appeal to the present God, and his re- 
manding the angel on his way to heaven, that he might bring the news 
of one repentant soul—are sublime and mighty illustrations which 
none but eloquence of the first character would have dared to use. 
Franklin’s testimony, too, with regard to him is as valuable as that 
of Voltaire’s to Massillon. Kirwan, a later, is a still more powerful 
and marked instance of pulpit eloquence. Had not the extraordinary 
effects of this man’s preaching occurred within our own day, we 
might almost refuse our credence. Churches filled for hours before 
the time—guards of soldiers to prevent an overwhelming crowd— 
themselves smitten with the contagion and struck down by his 


power,—collections for charity unexampled in amount, with shrieks | 


and sobs, while he was preaching. ‘The resolutions of the city of 
Dublin, with the presents and addresses from corporations and pub- 
lic bodies which he received, all attest the magic power which the 
preacher, when master of true eloquence, can command. 
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Kirwan* brings us into contact with Robert Hall. We are inclined 
to believe that this man, though more comparatively obscure, will 
exert a far greater influence as an orator, than any who have gone 
before him; and for this the solution is simple. Of the great names 
we have mentioned, few have left any writings behind them, com- 
mensurate with the extent of their reputation for eloquence. We 
speak not of the polished examples of the French school, where the 
ellect is generally marred by an elaborate overfinish ; but of the pro- 
testant divines who have been distinguished. 'The specimens we have 
of Whitefield’s sermons are even unusually imperfect and lame ; and 
Kirwan’s, though abounding in passages of exceeding beauty, would 
not indicate, by any means, the extraordinary effects which are re- 
corded of their delivery. With Mr. Hall the case is different. His 
reputation throughout England was great as either ; his popularity 
was continued and amazing ; and the immediate influence of his 
sermons, as marked as any modern examples. Yet his sermons and 
other writings have the rare quality of being equal in their intrinsic 
excellence, to the full measure of his vast ability. His capacious 
intellect, stored with knowledge, and elevated by genius, invested 
every subject with attractions of undying interest, and g gave a fresh- 
ness to his thoughts which preserved them in force and heauty, when 
the tones and feeling which had such deep effect in their delivery, 
had ceased to operate. In this is to be found the true secret of his 
great celebrity. Pathos or enthusiasm in the spell of its excitement 
may throw a fascination over language the most homely, and ideas 
the most trite: and genius in its pride of power, may command the 
passions at its will—may steep the soul in terror, and call forth the 
tear or evoke the sigh; but Time will fling his mist of coldness over 
the memory, and when the phrenzy of imagination has subsided, 
we start to see the formless and unbreathing skeleton which so 
moved our feelings. Great, indeed, must be the ability which, in 
the closet, can exercise the same commanding power over the reason 
which a thousand living influences had before wielded so deeply 
over the senses. We will now proceed to cull out for our readers 
some disjecta membra from these discourses, which evidence still 
more powerfully the deep truth of thisremark. His celebrated ser- 
mon upon modern infidelity was preached and published at a time 
when its profound thoughts and eloquent reasoning exerted an 
amazing influence. It was the time of the triumph ; of the apothe- 
osis of atheism ; when revolution whetted her vulture beak upon the 
touchstone of philosophy, ere it took wing in its demon flight of de- 
solation and destruction. ‘This solemn appeal of Mr. Hall called 








* This extraordinary man killed himself by his exertions in 1807. The king of 
England settled three hundred pounds a year on each of his daughters. See General 


Biography. 
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back the wandering reason of England, and outshone the dark bright- 
ness of the infidel’s success, by the deeper radiance of its immortal 
principles. ‘The obligation under which he laid the world by this 
great effort was readily acknowledged by every party in the nation, 
and the bitter storm of rancor which it provoked from the astounded 
proselytes of the creed he proscribed, gave a surer proof of the sore- 
ness of the blow he had dealt. It was to this sermon that Dr. Parr 
characteristically applied what Photius said of the Acimovagrev of Jo- 
annes Moschus, & exavrav ro xpnrimov o cuvetos xeet 0 OEoDsAns aevnp 
Opnmousvos, oun av Tav cvvTeTaypmevav xopovxarayryoy, And Sir James 
Macintosh declared his high opinion, “ that it was every way entitled 
to rank among the first productions of the age.” ‘This great sermon 
must be read, to judge of its perfect excellence. One passage we will 
extract as, in our opinion, fully equal to the more celebrated one we 
have already given from Massillon : 











“ More than all, their infatuated eagerness, their parricidal zeal to extinguish a 
sense of Deity, must excite astonishment and horror. Is the idea of an Almighty 
and perfect Ruler unfriendly to any passion which is consistent with innocence, oran 
obstruction to any design which it is not shameful to avow? Eternal God, on what. 
arethine enemies intent! What are those enterprises of guilt and horror, that, for the 


safety of their performers, require to be enveloped in a darkness which the eye of 


heaven must not pierce! Miserablemen! Proud of being the offspring of chance ; 
in love with universal disorder ; whose happiness is involved in the belief of their 
being no witness to their designs, and who are at ease only because they suppose 
themselves inhabitants of a forsaken and fatherless world!” 


In the rapid but sublime interrogations of this pungent sentence, 
what fearful accusations are conveyed. Nothing can be more pal- 
pable—nothing more powerful. Respecting the use of the strong 
and admirably applied word pierce in the above, a singular and in- 
teresting anecdote is related by the editor, p. 22, which strikingly 
exhibits Mr. Hall’s accurate sense of the relative propriety of words 
in the English language. It originally stood penetrate, and when 
in intervals of great pain, he was writing out the sermon for the 
press, he asked Doctor Gregory, 


“ Did I say penetrate, sir, when I preached it?” “Yes.” “Do you think, sir, I 
may venture to alter it? for no man whoconsidered the force of the English language 
would use a word of three syllables there, but from absolute necessity.” “You are 
doubtless at liberty to alter it, if you think well.” “Then be so good, sir, to take 
your pencil, and for penetrate put pierce; pierce is the word, sir, and the only word 
to be used there.” I have now the evidence of this before me, m the entire manu- 
script, which I carefully preserve among my richest literary treasures. 


In an article like this we only wish to exhibit examples of a pure 


and elegant style ; and in the following passage from his sermon 
upon war, there is an expressive beauty which every one must. ac- 
knowledge, yet rendered more touching from the conclusive illustra- 
tion of its philosophy. : 
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“'T’o descant on the evils of poverty might seem entirely unnecessary (for what 
with most is the great business of life, but to remove it to the greatest possible dis- 
tance ?) were it not, that besides its being the most common of all evils, there are cir- 
cumstances peculiar to itself, which expose it to neglect. The seat of its sufferings 
are the appetites, not the passions ; appetites which are common to all, and which, 
being capable of no peculiar combinations, confer no distinction. ‘There are kinds of 
distress founded on the passions, which, if not applauded, are at least admired in their 
excess, as implying a peculiar refinement of sensibility in the mind of the sufferer. 
Embellished by taste, and wrought by the magic of genius into innumerable forms, 
they turn grief into a luxury, and draw from the eyes of millions delicious tears. 
But no muse ever ventured to adorn the distresses of poverty or the sorrows of hun- 
ger. Disgusting taste and delicacy, and presenting nothing pleasing to the imagina- 
tion, they are mere misery in all its nakedness and deformity.” 


The language can certainly boast no finer. In the peroration he 
seems to have taken as his model, and improved, an admired 
passage from Bossuet’s sermon, Sur Pimpenitence finale. But 
our space being too limited for extracts, we must refer to the 
book, Vol. I. p. 75. His sermon on the “ Present Crisis,” delivered 
at atime when the national excitement was at its height, in dread 
of an invasion, will rank among the best in any language ; and the 
arguments which the christian moralist uses to rouse the energies of 
a whole people in defence of their liberty and their homes, gives a 
depth of grandeur to incitement peculiar as it is great. ‘The conclu- 


sion alone is all we can extract. How noble are his apostrophes— 
how strong his appeals: 


“Tt remains with you, then, to decide, whether that freedom, at whose voice the 
kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous emu- 
lation in every thing great and good ; the freedom which dispelled the mists of super- 
stition, and invited the nations to behold their God ; whose magic touch kindled the 
rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence; the freedom 
which poured into our lap opulence and arts, and embellished life with innumerable 
institutions and improvements, till it became a theatre of wonders ; it is for you to 
decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a funeral pall, and 
wrapped in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to await your determination. In the 
solicitude you feel to approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought of 
what is afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you are 
impatient to mingle in the battle of the civilized world. Go then, ye defenders of 
your country,* accompanied with every auspicious omen ; advance with alacrity into 
the field, where God himself musters the hosts to war. Religion is too much inter- 
ested in your success not to lend you her aid; she will shed over this enterprise her 
selectest influence. While you are engaged in the field many will repair to the closet, 
many to the sanctuary; the faithful of — name will employ that prayer which 
has power with God; the feeble hands which are unequal to any other weapon will 
grasp the sword of the Spirit ; and from myriads of humble, contrite hearts the voice 
of intercession, supplication, and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven with 
the shouts of battle and the shock of arms. 

While you have every thing to fear from the success of the enemy, you have every 
means of preventing that success, so that it is next to impossible for victory not to 
crown your exertions. The extent of your resources, under God, is equal to the 
justice of your cause. But should Providence determine otherwise, should you fall 
in this struggle, should the nation fall, you will have the satisfaction (the purest allot- 








* A company of volunteers attended public worship on this occasion.—Ep. 
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ted to man) of having performed your part; your names will be enrolled with the 
most illustrious dead, while posterity, to the end of time, as often as the y revolve the 
events of this period, (and they will incessantly revolve them,) will turn to you a 
reverential eye, while they mourn over the free dom which is entombed in your sepul- 

chre. I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and patriots of eve ry age 
and country, are bending from their elevated se ats to witness this contest, as if they 
were incapable, till it be brought to a favorable issue, of enjoying their eternal re pose. 

Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals! Your mi ntle fell when you ascended ; and 
thousands inflamed with your spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are ready 
to swear by him that sitteth upon the throne, and liveth for ever and ever, they will pro- 
tect freedom in her last asylum, and ne ver desert that cause which you sustained by 
your labors and cemented with your blood. And thou, sole Ruler among the chil- 
dren of men, to whom the shields of the earth belong, gird on thy sword, thou Most 
Mighty: go forth with our hosts in the day of battle! Impart, in addition to their 
hereditary valor, that confidence of success which springs from thy presence! Pour 
into their hearts ‘the spirit of departed heroes! Inspire them with thine own; and, 

while led by thy hand, and fighting under thy banners, open thou their eyes to be- 
hold in every valley, and in eve ry plain, what the prophet beheld by the same illumi- 
nation—chariots of fire, and horses of fire! Then shall the strong men be as tow, and 
the maker of it as a spark ; and they shall both burn together, and none shall quench them. 


The sublime apostrophe, “ Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals !” 

and the preceding sentence, is one ofthose grand, but dangerous ex- 
ertions of the imagination, which none but an orator of the highest 
rank would presume to use, without the risk of making a ridiculous 
absurdity, and strikes us as being a fine improvement on figures 
nearly similar, profusely but rather awkwardly used in Bossuet’s 
great sermon, upon the death of Queen Henrietta Maria. 'The 
French preacher appears to disadvantage in apostrophising the cle- 
mency of Charles the First and the conjugal virtues of his departed 
Queen ; but more especially so in his prayer to the angels for the 
preservation of her daughter, at the time he was preaching, the ad- 
mired and popular wife of Phillippe of Orleans, but who, by an un- 
warrantable species of virgilian license. he supposes to be in her in- 
fancy, and in the power of the parliamentarians. 


Princesse! dont la destinée est si grande et si glorieuse, faut-it que vous nais- 
siez en la puissance des ennemis de votré maison. O Eternel! Viellez sur elle ; 
anges saints! ranger @ Ventour vos escadrons invisibles, et faites la garde autour du 
berceau dune Princesse si grande et si delaissée.” 


How great is the superiority of Mr. Hall’s passage over this, sim- 
ply because, by a just elevation of genius, he has seized the natural 
probabilities of the future, instead of, like the Frenchman, recurring 
to the past, and inventing a gratuitous possibility, which under the 
circumstances appears exceedingly absurd. 

We could willingly extend to our readers the gratification of addi- 
tional extracts; but our space prescribes a limit where taste would 
be unwilling to stop. Yet, in closing these volumes, we cannot but 
feel how great is the treasure, which, in their publication, has been 
added to the English language. It is not the divine alone who will 
be benefitted by ‘their perusal; every one, who wishes to attain an 
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accurate knowledge of the power and the beauty of the English 
tongue ; every one, who can admire the brightest reasoning, ar- 
ranged in the most charming propriety of diction ; who would wish 
to see the pure philosophy of revelation illustrated by the thousand 
lights of cultivated mind ; and arrayed in deeper fascination by the 
collateral beauties of ancient and modern lear ning—will find in the 
works of this gifted writer, a mine of abounding excellence where 
every taste will be gratified, and gratified to delight. 

The surest evidence of Robert Hall’s greatness is to be found in 
the very fact of his celebrity. ‘That, in a nation, such as England, 
abounding not merely with intellect and intelligence, but with men 
distinguished in every walk of literature, and every branch of science ; 
where the grades of society are so closely knit and reticulated to- 
gether, that there is but little access to fame, save by the beaten roads 
of influence and power, and where a sti itely and pensioned church, 
secure in the smiles of royalty, and reposing in dignity, on the fame 
of its mighty names, had h: waghtily excluded all dissenting sects 
from its pale, and operating, by its influence, upon public opinion, had 
almost proscribed them; till men of genius had no chance of emi- 
nence, save in the renunciation of their previous opinions and the 
adoption of the favored creed.* ‘That in such a country, the obscure 
pastor of a dissenting congregation, residing in a provincial town, be- 
yond the reach of the rays of favor; and of habits, singularly retiring 
and unobtrusive, should have filled the land with his fame, and 
raised himself to an illustrious station in the aristocracy of mind, is 
in itself a striking evidence of amazing talent; but that his works, 
after the transient subjects which had c alled them into existence have 
been forgotten, should still retain the power and the splendor of crea- 
tive genius, and enchant not less in the closet by their excellence, than 
they did from the pulpit by their eloquence, is a fact that must place 
him among the first ornaments of the age; and forms, of itself, a 
brighter halo of practical glory than all the elaborate commenda- 
tions delighted criticism could confer. 

The chief excellence of Robert Hall’s writings is to be found, not 
in those isolated passages of lofty beauty which frequently dazzle us 
in our popular authors, but to arrive at which we must wade through 
long pages of comparative sterility. It consists not in daring flights 
of thought which we sometimes pursue with wonder, till, ‘like the 
arrow in the Mneiad, they turn to fire from their own sublimity : nor 
does it derive any charms from a studied parade of aggregated quota- 
tions, which men of learning too often transplant to their works, like 
specimens in a collection, to coldly glitter, without giving any idea of 
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*'To go no farther, witness the two striking examples of O’Brien, Bishop of Lime- 
rick, and Kirwan, Dean of Killala ; both originally 1) tpists 
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the mine of richness from whence they sprung ; but it is to be found 
in a sustained energy and expanded grandeur throughout. It never 
blinds us by an oppressive splendor, but is always attractive in its 
clear and steady light. He has studied the ancients with a just per- 
ception—a proper effect—and his works evince not a classic imagery 
without its life; but a transfusion of its spirit—an exquisite blend- 
ing of the classic richness, and the classic taste. Here, perhaps, in 
a greater degree than any work with which we are acquainted, will 
be evidenced the great value which a just and accurate knowledge 
of his native language gives toany author. Mr. Hall, studied Eng- 
lish with a laborious application, but to an admirable purpose; de- 
licately alive to the propriety of words, he has adapted them in his 
writings with a nicety which seems to have destroyed the doctrine of 
synonymes, and strikes us with the fine effect of a finished paint- 
ing, where distinct and brilliant colors blend into a delicious har- 
mony, which captivates the attention before taste has had leisure to 
analyze the reason. Nor is this difficult beauty more perceptible 
than the depth of his thoughts, or the power of his imagination. In 
the splendid language which he himself applied to Burke, we are 
unable to withstand the magic and fascination of his eloquence. ‘The 
excursions of his genius are immense. His imperial fancy has laid 
all nature under tribute, and collected stores from every scene of the 
creation, and every walk of art. So select are his images—so 
fraught with tenderness, and so rich in: colors “ dipped in heaven,” 
that he who can read without rapture may have merit as areasoner, 
but must resign all pretensions to taste and sensibility. 

Such is Robert Hall. The destiny of his fame is as certain as his 
glory was remarkable. If, without effort, and almost without in- 
tention, to have risen to be one of the first authors in his native lan- 
guage—if to have the happy art of combining the profoundest 
thought with the sweetest eloguence—if to have attained the widest 
celebrity as a pulpit orator, and to have sustained that celebrity, 
hy leaving to posterity sermons equalling the most finished produc- 
tions of any age; if, attached to an obscure and uninfluential sect, 
lie has risen till the grandeur of his genius is bright upon the world, 
and has yet, cundazzled by fame, and untainted by celebrity, left a 
record of the lofty purity of his principles, which has given to the 
deepest religion, the blended charms of a faultless philosophy, and a 
noble literature—if these be any evidences of a great and lasting 
reputation, Robert Hall will be known to distant times as familiarly 





as to us, and his usefulness be only bounded by the duration of the 


language he has adorned. 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


BY E. C. LINDEN, GENT 


CANTO FIRST. 


Ombre, deliri. 
Sogni, follie son nostre cure; e quando 
I] vergognoso errore.—Metastasio. Demofoonte, A. Terso, S. II. 


I. 


Who does not love the land of dreams, 
The land of gently flowing streams— 
For e’en the rippling of a rill, 

Falls on the ear more softened still 
When Night and Fancy hold their sway, 
Than mid the busy hum of day— 

The land where gentle twilight steals 
Her way through sweetly perfumed bowers. 
And when the chill of night she feels, 
Or notes the dew-drop on the flowers; 
Bride of the sun, she seeks her rest, 

His couch of glory in the west ? 


Il. 


Land of delight! in thee to roam 

The spirit leaves her earthly home ! 
She casts aside her mortal coil, 

And, unoppressed, by care or toil, 
Throughout thy boundless regions free, 
Wanders in chainless liberty ! 

There Fancy paints the varied scene, 
With rays from heaven streaming o’er it; 
But ever and anon are seen, 

Dark shadows from the earth before it ; 
Recalling, by their hues of night, 

The Spirit from her path of light. 
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tfome of the troubled soul, ’tis sweet 
Departed friends in thee to mect! 

in thy blest haunts, to feel the grasp, 
‘The look, the sigh, the thrilling clasp 
Of fond affection, as in truth 

We never felt them, but in youth. 
‘lo gaze on those we have not met 
for many years of fruitless sorrow ; 
‘To see them thus, and yet—and yet 
‘To dream that we shall meet to-morrow ; 
And part without a pang ; oh, this 
Oft have I felt ; ’tis bliss! ’tis bliss ! 


iv. 


Oh, tell me not that ’twill not last, 

A dream like this, of pleasure ‘past. 

Oh, tell me not, that when ’tis o’er, 

A dream like this can only pour 

A cup of galling sorrow more 

Upon a heart too full before. 

"Tis but a type of human life, 

Where all is bright-eyed joy at starting ; 
But soon—too soon must come the strife, 
The agony of soul at parting. 

Then what is joy’s declining beam, 

Or what is life? A dream! a dream! 


Vv. 


We tread upon a fragile crust, 

Nor heed the truth, that die we must ; 

It breaks, and lo, the fate of all, 

The hoary sire and youth must fall 

Alike into the gulph beneath, 

The all-absorbing gulph of death ! 

Yet, who that turns his dying eyes 

To childhood’s paths, where all was brightness ; 
Where erst he roved ’neath brilliant skies, 
And every step was one of lightness; 
But—feeling he was happy then— 

Would dream that dream of bliss again. 
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Vi. 


Oh, no, the widow’d mourner weeps 
When waking, but unconscious sleeps. 
Or if she dreams, the moment’s spell 
Will stern reality dispel, 

And with her veil conceal the thought 
That ne’er on earth can be forgot. 

Then on bright, buoyant wing she bears 
Her spirit to that place of meeting, 
Where oft they met in other years, 

And never felt that time was fleeting ; 
That Hope was like the meteor’s flame— 
Youth, Love, and Beauty, but a name! 


VII. 


Once more in the sweet dreaming land, 
Her loved one with her—hand in hand ; 
Through scenes of happiness they rove ; 
Again he tells his tale of love; 

Again he wins her grateful smile, 

Who, happy then, ne’er thinks the while 
That all is but a pleasing dream 

To vanish with the morrow’s waking. 

A fleeting ray, a fitful gleam, 

A flash of light through darkness breaking, 
Which only serves to show how black, 
The darkness that surrounds its track! 


VIII. 


And yet that single ray of light, 

Bursting from blacken’d clouds by night, 
Whose very darkness to the sight, 

Shows it but more intensely bright ; 
Who that has marked it but will say, 
“Tis brighter than the light of day.” 
Who would not sooner, if he durst, 
Embrace the lightning’s vivid flashes ; 
Than that dark cloud from which they burst, 
Or clasp the white foam as it dashes 

On high its thousand sparkling crests, 
Than yon dull wave on which it rests. 








The Land of Dreams. 


Ix. 


Land of repose! Worn out by toil— 
Long severed from his native soil— 
The galley-slave, who tugs the oar, 

In moslem chains along the shore, 
Hails with delight the setting sun, 
Bright signal of his labor done. 

And when he seeks his needed rest, 
His body on the deck reclining, 

In thee—in thee his spirit blest 

Sees not the crescent o’er him shining, 
Hears not the rushing of the tide, 

Or rude chain clanking by his side. 


x. 


For now, beside his cottage door, 

As he was wont in days of yore, 
Reclining on a rustic seat 

He listens to the prattle sweet 

Of all his little ones, in glee 
Assembled round their father’s knee ; 
And ere they seek their humble beds, 
His hand, with fond emotion pressing, 
Upon their lovely, youthful heads ; 
He gives them each and all his blessing ; 
But, waken’d by his heavy chain, 
Turns, drops a tear, and sleeps again. 


XI. 


And now, perhaps, his blazing hearth 
Looks cheerful, and the sound of mirth 
‘Re-echoes from his lowly cot, 

The sound of mirth—delightful lot, 
That those who sit around him there 
Have welcome and a hearty cheer. 

He draws his seat, and tells his joke, 

His jolly friends and neighbors laughing ; 
And heartily, through clouds of smoke, 
Their drink from wooden goblets quaffing. 
What meets his open vision now ? 

A scimitar ! a turban’d brow! 
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XII. 


How vast, how grand the mighty sea 
Of fathomless eternity ! 

And Time, how like a single wave, 
Which, rolling o’er a mighty grave, 
Bears on its breast a brilliant gem, 
That, like a despot’s diadem, 

Brings to its wearer nought but care, 
And wo, and pain, and toil, and trouble ; 
With mingled scenes of hope and fear ! 
That gem is life,—at best a bubble, 

It bursts, and ah, not e’en a trace 

Is left us of its resting place. 


XIII. 


But now ’twas here, and now ’tis gone, 
And yet we love to dwell upon 

Its fleeting beauties though they fade 
Before us as a passing shade ; 

Beneath the rays by Phoebus cast 

Upon it when acloud has passed ! 
Those varied shades, and gorgeous hues, 
That for a moment stream so brightly, 
Throughout life’s early avenues, 

Where ardent Youth is tripping lightly ; 
All heedless of the clouds of grief, 
That hang above in bold relief. 


XIV. 


Sweet Ada! Life to her had been 

As yet but an enchanting scene. 

As yet in Youth’s gay wildness free 
She roamed beside the Congaree ; 

Or in its bosom loved to lave 

A form that Venus’ self might crave! 
As yet her life had never known, 

A single day of care or sorrow ; 
Time, with light wings had borne her on, 
All reckless of the coming morrow ; 
And she had never felt a tear 

Bedew her cheek, but joy was there. 
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Among a race of hardy men, 

She wander’d in her native glen, 

A gentle being to their sight, 
Appearing as a star of light; 

Her mildness shedding forth a ray 
That cheered them on life’s rugged way! 
A cherub form in mercy sent 

To weary mortals, tempest driven ; 
Too bright to stay, and only lent 

To point them out the path of heaven ; 
She seemed not of the earth she trod, 
But a bright link ’twixt man and God! 
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XVI. 


She walked the path of life, and met 
No evil; lo, the sun hath set! 

But, now ‘twas day—its lovely light 
Hath passed away, and all is night; 
And thus, o’er Ada’s early bloom 

Hath sorrow flung the shades,of gloom. 
At dawn in Orran’s humble cot, 
Did every heart beat high with gladness ; 
Tis eve, how changed that happy lot! 
Reflection’s chord is stretched to madness, 
For Orran answers not her call, 

In brake, or bower, or lighted hall. 


PE tee 


X VII. 


In vain, alas, from hill to hill, 

Does Ada seek her father still. 

The tidings told—the torch’s glare, 
From every cot or hamlet near ; 
Proclaims the love their inmates bore 
To Orran, but to Ada more. 

The one they loved as man may love 
A boon companion, friend or brother, 
But then they turned their looks above 
With adoration on the other ; 

As one who only linger’d here’ 

On journey to some brighter sphere. 
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X VIII. 


But Love can nought avail thee now, 
And sorrow clouds each manly brow ! 
In vain the brake and mountain glen, 
Are trodden o’er and o’er again ; 
And Orran’s name, on every breeze, 
Re-echoes through primeval trees. 

In vain from lip tolip the ery 
Caught up with eagerness, is pealing 
And lamentations rend the sky ; 

For Orran now his way is stealing 
In terror through a distant wood, 
With foes all eager for his blood. 


XIX. 


Returning, one by one, they come, 
Each huntsman sadly to his home ; 
With lingering steps, afraid to tell, 
The tale that all but know too well. 
At dawn of day, the merry horn, 
Had usher’d in the rosy morn, 
And Ada left her humble home 
To gaze upon the waters, gushing 
Over their rocky bed in foam, 

And listen to the hurried rushing 
Of hunters, and the stirring sound 
Of wild halloo, and baying hound. 


XX. 


How happy was young Ada then ! 
Now he is gone, and ne’er again 

Can Ada know a father’s love 

Or feel a joy, all joys above— 

The sweet delight—the thrilling sense 
Of bliss unspeakable—intense, 

Which bursts upon us, when we think, 
That, though the stream of Time is bearing 
Our light barks onward, and the brink 
Of dread eternity we’re nearing ; 

Aye, though the sun of life be set, 
One heart will love—adore us yet. 


44 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
MY AUNT BARBARA. 


BY COUNSELLOR EMERSON. 


“J am one-and-forty this tenth of April,” said I this morning, as I finish- 
ed the last paragraph of the Knickerbacker, rested my feet on the fender, 
and.filled out my second cup of coffee. Birth-days are a bore, for I detest 
all visits of congratulation, or even of condolence, since there is never one 
particle of either feeling or sincerity in the studied speeches with which 
the intruders pour in upon you; so I resolved to be out for the day, and 
was only pondering where I should dispose of myself, when the following 
note came opportunely to decide my movements : 


“ My Dear George—The bearer will hand you two jars of preserved Mogul plums, 
a case of potted hare, and a dozen and a half of my nine year old ginger wine, which 
you will accept as a remembrance on your birth-day. I hope you will not move out 
this damp weather, without putting on your India-rubber galloches; they are inesti- 
mable preservatives. If it clears up about twelve or one o'clock, I should like to see 
you on particular business ; but if this hour be inconvenient you need not come till 
later, as I shall be at home all day with the servants, cleaning and putting to rights 
your affectionate aunt, Barbara Gregory.” 


Now it is by no means to be inferred from this document, that my aunt, 
was so untidy in her person as to require the united exertionsof her whole 
household to prepare her for visitors ; but as she always writes her notes on 
slips, torn from the spare leaves of her voluminous receipt book, her-com- 
munications generally run to the full limits of her paper, and her epistles 
are either despatched anonymously, or with the signature attached, as in 
the present instance, to the closing sentence. 

My aunt Gregory is the relict of my father’s eldest brother, and as her 
only son, Charles, was killed in the war near twenty years ago, the free- 
hold property of the family descended to me as heir at law. There still 
remained enough, however, to scttle a handsome fortune on my eldest 
cousin, Anne, who eloped with the Baron Boursofile, from Paris; and as 
her younger sister, Mary, died of a broken heart some years afterwards, (a 
story I may perhaps advert to at another time,) my aunt is now in the en- 
joyment of a very comfortable income. She was born and educated in the 
country, and so deeply are all her associations and prejudices connected 
with it, that she could not bear, even during my uncle’s life, to live in town, 
and certainly her good taste is eminently displayed in the selection she had 
made in a residence ; nor do I know a more delicious room than her parlor, 
opening out at one side on the lawn and shrubbery, at the other, on the 
garden, and perfumed from morning till night by the cool air that always 
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breathes through the conservatory into which you enter by a glass door, 
beside the mantle-piece. Of all delicate repasts, give me a breakfast in 
spring, in that little parlor. 

My father died when I was very young, so that I lived almost from a 
child, to the period of going to college, with my aunt. I slept in the next 
room to hers, and so regular were all her habits, that her sneeze on getting 
out of bed each morning, always announced to me that it wanted exactly 
twenty minutes of nine o’clock. By some minutes after it, we were all at 
the breakfast-table, and I have no more pleasant pictures of my childhood, 
than my recollections of my aunt, as she used to walk in “ with shining 
morning face,” from her stroll in the shrubbery. In these walks she always 
carried in her hand a soft cambric handkerchief, and the perfume which 
it imbibed from the early exhalation of the flower-pots, was, in her opinion, 
more delicate than all the eaua and esprits of Delcroix. My aunt Barbara 
is about fifty-seven, or perhaps fifty-nine years of age ; she invariably pro- 
fesses that she is not sixty ; and I am sure when she does turn that vene- 
rable corner, the chagrin of having to own to such an age, will shake her 
a little, though her constitution is antideluvian. She is perfeetly the lady 
in her manners—I mean the lady of the old school—* sixty years since.” 
She is kind, affectionate, charitable, and benevolent, to a degree. She is 
well-informed, shrewd in judgment, clear in difficulties, mild in reproving, 
kind in advising ; in a word, she is a paragon of an aunt; but she has one 
fault—she is a deadly and inveterate housekeeper. In my aunt’s educa- 
tion, she had been taught to consider housekeeping, not as a medium of 
making life convenient and comfortable, but as a science, to which every 
other comfort and convenience were tobow. It was composed of general 
rules, to which no particular circumstance could warrant an exception. 
During my uncle’s life time, she had been remarkable only as a correct 
and accomplished woman, whose house was a model of elegance and taste; 
she then associated much with the world, especially as she had daughters to 
marry ; but when my volatile cousin, the baroness, made her unfortunate 
speculation, when poor Mary had passed into the grave, and Charles perish- 
ed in the war, she was left totally alone. Her sole occupation became the 
regulation of her establishment; her only business consisted of a series of 
experiments in the quantum of reduction which she could make in shop- 
keeper’s prices, in keeping a register of market rates, and reducing to prac- 
tice all the maxims of housewifery extant, from Tasser to Meg Dods. 

I have spoken previously of the comforts of my aunt Barbara’s parlor ; 
but the drawing-room is quite a different place,I assure you, from the apart- 
ment occupied by the family. Like the chapels we read of, attached to old 
baronial castles, my aunt Barbara’s drawing-room is a place to be looked 
at, not inhabited ; she calls it, “a decent spot to show a stranger into ;” but 
it is a place with which the inmates of her own family have no connexion. 
It is cleaned, and polished, and dusted, and settled, and aired, and warmed, 
at fixed and stated days ; for one would suppose that my aunt keeps a ca- 
lender of the household duties for every day in the year, so regular is their 
occurrence: thus—the tenth of March, as her note states, is the anniversary 
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of a general arrangement of the whole establishment, from the cellars to 
the loftiest garret. This, my aunt Barbara calls settling the house. This 
settling is one of my aunt’s most leading propensities: every thing, she is 
fond of saying, has a place, and she has a place for every thing. It used 
to break my heart entirely, during the short time I resided with her, after 
my return from college, to find her eternally on the look-out for opportu- 
nities to settle my books, and my papers, and prints.- If, by chance, I rose 
from some unfinished investigation, and left the room but for a few minutes, 
I was sure to find, on my return, that my aunt had been settling the table, 
and that all my calculations and arrangements were confused and con- 
founded, in consequence of my books being closed, and my papers piled in 
heaps on the shelf or chiffonier. If I chanced to leave the most trifling 
article in any situation which was most convenient to me, but which either 
interfered with the place assigned by my aunt to something else, or which 
was not the exact place she thought it ought to have, why she settled it in- 
stantly, by putting it somewhere unknownto me. The drawing-room was 
the grand scene of my aunt’s settling exploits: it was a luxury in which 
she allowed no one to participate; and as soon asa visitor took his depart- 
ure, there would she sit for hours to see its furniture polished and replaced 
with the most mathematical precision. It was in vain that we frequently 
tried to convince her of the absurdity of the practice of thus shutting up 
the very best room in her house, after stocking it with her best furniture 
and adorning it with her choicest prints; her only reply was, “ My dear 
George, you know there will be many people calling on us, and we must 
have a decent spot to show a stranger into: besides, we ought to sacrifice 
a little comfort to support appearances.” 

This latter is another favorite maxim of my aunt Barbara’s, though I 
never could divine the vast advantages resulting from its observance. It 
seems, however, that the necessity of supporting appearances, is a princi- 
ple admitted by all housekeepers, and means, literally, to make a show of 
style and opulence, from five to one hundred per cent., according to the 
taste of the individual, beyond his real means. It is a necessity that never 
ceases to operate, however the wealth of the parties may vary: thus the 
wife of a farmer considers herself bound to support the appearances of 
the lady of the squire—the lady of the squire, the lady of the manor—and 
the lady of the manor the nearest great lady ; and so on in heraldic pro- 
gression to the lady of the president. 

The supporting of appearance resembles, in some degree, the shield 
which miners use in driving their shafts and tunnels, and which keeps 
ahead of the excavater to the very end of his enterprise. My aunt is a se- 
dulous observer of this popular dogma, though I really never could see 
either the advantage or necessity of it, in her case : she neither associates nor 
wishes to associate with people of a higher rank than herself, and her for- 
tune is more than adequate to all her show of style, as well as her positive 
expenses : so that all my aunt Barbara gains by banishing herself and her 
family from the drawing-room, is merely the depriving herself of the com- 
forts of an apartment, which, besides being by far the best in the house, is 
not one whit more splendid than every one admits ought to be enjoyed by 
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a person in her rank of life. In conversation, my aunt Barbara is particu- 
larly fond of dealing in maxims, sage phrases, and proverbs; which are, 
however, all strictly original and her own. Her correspondence is in gene- 
ral couched much in the same style, no two sentences being consecutive, 
yet all are important. Asa specimen I shall transcribe one of her first let- 
ters to me, on my departure for college. It was arranged that I was to re- 
side in the house of another of my aunts, sister to my father, who had 
married a professional gentleman. 


Grecory Corrace, Nov. 25. 

My Dear George.—I was delighted to hear of your safe arrival at your uncle’s. I 
trust, as this is your first visit from home, and as you are now beginning to assume 
the character of a man, that you will cease to pursue the frivolous occupations of a 
boy. Pay particular attention to your carving at table ; it is always a test of a gen- 
tleman to carve neatly. A good address, George, is merely the judicious combina- 
tion of modesty and assurance. Always break your eggs at the small end ; there is 
less danger of soiling the shell thus. In your dress, seek what is becoming, and never 
wear an article that is awkward, solely because it is fashionable. In grating a nut- 
meg begin at the dark end, else you will have a hollow throughout its entire extent. 
When you carve a pheasant, take off its wings first. I have thought much on this 
point, and am decidedly of opinion that this is most correct. True politeness is 
nothing more than good sense combined with good feeling, and based on utility ; if 
you are ever at a loss on a point of etiquette, just consider a moment whether it be 
useful, or agreeable, or ornamental. If it is neither of these, it is contrary to good 
sense, and you should never conform to a foolish custom solely because other people 
follow it. French mustard is very apt to catch you by the nose and bring the tears 
to your eyes; when this occurs, merely inhale your breath through your nostrils and 
the irritation ceases instantly. It is rather early to speak to you of love affairs, but 
I do sincerely wish to see you well settled : remember it is quite of fashion now-a- 
days to be dirty or slovenly when in love; it is much better to be a fop in sucha 
predicament. In sealing your letters never let your wax kindle into a blaze, the 
camphor which it contains will blacken it; always hold it above the flame till it is 
melting. In matters of taste it is better to be abusive than laudatory ; in the latter 
instance you may be accused of following fashion, or becoming common-place in your 
predilections; in the latter even your errors pass for fastidiousness. When eating 
preserved plums or damsons, or any similar fruit, never put the stones into your 
mouth, as you would have to replace them on your plate, and there is always enough 
to satisfy your appetite without securing the small portion that could adhere toa 
peach stone. Never be a mere slave to custom; but remember that there is more 
credit in the judicious infringement of an established rule than in its monotonous ob- 
servance. In putting salt on the edge of your plate just touch the spot previously 
with a little gravy, it will prevent it slipping into the centre. In cutting a pine, re- 
member that a cross slice is the most esteemed. Present my regards to your uncle 
and aunt, and to Maria. Inquire at the arcade the lowest cost of green baize carpet 
rugs, and let me know, when you write, for what you can procure mea few hundreds 
of crushed sugar, such as will answer for gooseberry wine. God bless you, my dear, 
be attentive to your studies, and believe me, your affectionate aum, B. G. 

P.S. I enclose a check for $500. 


P. P.S. Do not act yet a little, upon my suggestion as to the pheasant’s wing, forl 
find I still have a doubt. 














Postscripts are said to be the most valuable part of ladies’ letters, and 

certainly my aunt Barbara’s were always so to me. 

I could never well understand my aunt Barbara’s real notion of economy, 

though it is a word which is constantly in her mouth. One thing I can 
plainly discover, however, that in all her purchases, she makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the words “ cheap” and “ low-priced.” My aunt will buy 
nothing solely because it is cheap, that is to say, when other people can get 
it at the same money ; but she will buy all that comes before her, if she 
can either get or make what she considers a good bargain. She delights 
to tell me that she gets eggs one or two cents lower than the lady next door, 
and in buying them, she must always have permission to pick the largest, 
although, in the contents of a dozen ordinary eggs there could not possibly 
be a tea-spoon-full of difference between the largest and the least. My aunt 
has always her fish, vegetables, and dessert, at least three or four cents a day 
lower than any of her acquaintances. I never quarrel with this, because I 
find it absolutely improves her appetite, when she dines on one of these 
nicely calculated dinners; but I must confess it is a paltry habit at best. 
Whenever there is an opportunity of being generous, my aunt Gregory is 
so to an excess ; she seems to know not only the value but the uses of mo- 
ney ; and she delights in bestowing it in proper quarters, when she can do 
so voluntarily ; but her foible is, that she considers it a merit to avoid, as 
far as possible, paying money for things that other people must pay it for. 
Thus she patronizes Monongahela, instead of Ennishowen, at her table, as a 
cordial, because it pays no duty; and though she morally detests French 
wine, she once actually drank a glass of chablis, because she purchased a 
smuggled lot some shillings below market price. She is fond of reading, 
and occasionally commissions me to purchase some “ invaluable works” for 
her, as she terms them ; but then my directions are never to buy these in- 
estimable treasures, unless at considerable reduction from publication cost. 
She keeps three kinds of sugars constantly at hand—lump for strangers, 
and punch ; fine scale for the family, and brown for the servants ; by this, 
she calculates that she saves eighteen pence in the year. 

When I was studying for the bar, some years ago, my two cousins and 
their brother paid a visit to the city, on the occasion of Charles embarking 
for India. This was a glorious opportunity for the display of my aunt’s 
economy and saving money. She insisted on packing a paper of genuine 
Pekoe, and a quantity of sugar in the girl’s trunks, as it would save them 
laying out money in lodgings intown. Before she closed the lid she slipped 
in a bottle of her five year old currant wine, and she compelled Charles, in 
like manner, to open his portmanteau, till she placed in it a case of smug- 
gled Ennishowen. I was waiting by the pier when the party arrived in the 
steamer ; and, after the usual congratulations, assisted the girls to have their 
trunks examined by the custom-house officer. Charles was standing by, 
but nothing could exceed the chagrin of the ladies on discovering that the 
wine had burst in the passage, had melted the sugar, and moistened the tea, 
and that all their silk dresses and finery were dripping with syrup. Charles 
was enraged beyond measure at the foolish anxiety of his mother, and was 
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pouring out his resentment to me, when the steward of the steamer tapped 
him on the shoulder, and advised him to be off without delay, as the officer 
of the customs, having found some unpermitted spirits in the portmanteau, 
had placed it under seizure, and was now inquiring for the owner. “ Don’t 
attempt to claim it,” said the steward, in alarm; “for as sure as you do, 
you will subject yourself to a legal process, and be liable to a very heavy 
fine!” Here was a pretty mess we had got into, by my aunt’s economy. 
The steward’s advice, however, was very correct; my cousins hastily 
closed their package of candied finery, and Charles, casting alook of mingled 
indignation and regret at his captive property, as it was borne off by the 
excise harpies, stepped at last into the boat, and we pulled on shore. 

My aunt Barbara has an idea that no one should ever send a letter by post, 
who can forward it by hand, even with the drawback of a month’s delay. 
Her letters to me used always to arrive at least three weeks after their date ; 
and then their contents (except enclosures) were useless, in consequence of 
having already reached me by fifty other sources. It was in vain that I re- 
presented this to her, and told her that she put herself under an obligation 
to the person who carried the letter, whilst, at the same time, she was de- 
stroying half its interest by its delay. ‘To this she would only reply that 
she had no idea of giving money to a post man, for what she could get for 
nothing from a friend. After the marriage of my cousin Anne, with the 
Baron Boursouffie, she resided a little while at a village a few miles off. The 
postage by the mail, which went in an hour, was six cents, but my aunt 
always sent her letters by the carrier, who was a day on the road, and who 
got a dram on receiving them, and another on their delivery, and occasion- 
ally a shilling for civility, so that on each epistle there was a dead loss of 
twopence, an obligation incurred to a dependant, and a needless delay of 
from four-and-twenty to eight-and-forty hours: but this is all economy in 
my aunt’s maxims of housekeeping ; though it is my opinion that if a letter 
is worth reading, it is worth paying for. 

It is one of my aunt Barbara’s hobbies to horde up a quantity of sheets, 
napkins, damask table cloths, and webs of fine linen, for no earthly purpose. 
Sometimes, indeed, one or two specimens are produced, when a stranger 
dines with her, but her grand delight is on stated days of the year to empty 
out the boxes and drawers in which they are piled up, and set them out to air. 
You would imagine, on such occasions, that ihe whole house was turned 
into a draper’s wareroom. She has likewise a vast passion for old plate; 
and this, in like manner, is produced once or twice a year, to be cleaned 
with whiskey and whiting, and is then tied up in chamois leather bags, till 
the next settling day comes. My aunt Barbara has a serious aversion to 
all modern innovation in housekeeping. She abominates silver forks, and 
even three-pronged steel ones; she uses white plates for ordinary occa- 
sions ; conceives the display of blue to be extravagant, excepton occasions, 
when, if necessary “tv keep up an appearance to strangers :” and she 
condemns ali fish sauces, except ketchup and anchovy pickle. 

Now and then she takes a fancy to cover up every article in the house 
either with paper or calico. This occurs frequently in spring, when sheis 
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afraid of the dust destroying the furniture. She then spreads a canvass 
cloth over every carpet in the house, covers the picture frames with silk 
paper, hangs musquito gatize over all the paintings, encloses the chandeliers 
in bags of linen, and hangs every window curtain in one of the same grace- 
ful contrivances. You cannot see a vestige of tables, chairs, sofas, stools, 
or any article of furniture ; all is concealed under some homely covering, 
and one would imagine that the whole establishment was packed up, and 
ready for removing. Suddenly some fine morning, my aunt takes a settling 
fit ; down she comes, strips every article of its appendages, sweats the 
whole household to polish the mahogany, and folds up, with her own hand, 
the canvass bags, to be left by for the next dusting day. 

My aunt has a peculiar application of the possessive pronouns, mine and 
yours, when applied to the chattels of her establishment. Her directions 
to the servants are always given as if the articles they were to operate on, 
were their property not hers. Settle your kitchen, attend to your fire, po- 
lish your chairs, exercise your horses. On the other hand, when describ- 
ing any household transaction, you would conceive, by her anxiety to de- 
signate every matter as hers—that she feared you would imagine it was 
borrowed—*“ When J boil a calf’s head,” said she to me, one day, “I clean 
my head very nicely, and soak it in water, thatit may look very white! I 
take out my tongue to salt, and my brains to make a little dish. I boil my 
head extremely tender, till my lips are dropping off, and my cheeks loosed 
from the bones. I then strew it over with crumbs and chopped parsley, 
and brown it; and sometimes, indeed, [ leave one cheek plain. I always 
serve it up with bacon and greens, and very comfortable it eats, I assure 
you.” 

My aunt Barbara is a dead hand at the manufacture of all home-made 
wines :—that is to say, about the close of autumn, she has some cart loads 
of currants and other juicy fruit drawn home to her, which she sets the 
men servants to pound with a fifty-six; she then pours in whole hun- 
dreds of sugar, and gallons of whiskey, and after slaving over it likea West 
Indian, from week to week, it is set by to ferment. 'The proceeds of this 
operation are not, in all cases, the most palateable in the world; they vary 
through all flavors from syrup to vinegar ; and though, speaking generally, 
there is no individual who would not gladly prefer a single bottle of any 
foreign wine to an ocean of this wash, yet it costs, I assure you, be- 
tween time, labor, and positive expense, at least the price of moderate 
claret. My aunt, however, though I never saw her taste it herself, avers 
that it is nectar of the rarest vintage; and she tells, with peculiar gout, 
and a very knowing and comfortable laugh, an anecdote of two gentlemen, 
one of whom, (though coming from the Cape,) mistook her white raisin 


for Constantia ; and the other, not only drank her black currant for red Tokai, ' 


but absolutely swore that it was superior to some Anspruck which he had 
tasted at Tarezal, not three months before. Charles, I believe, gave the 
knave a hint of his mother’s weak side, before sitting down to dinner. 

But it would take me to Christmas to recount you one half of my aunt’s 
housekeeping vagaries, and I shall retain the remainder for some future 
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sketches of my relations. In the meantime, I must relate my visit to her 
this morning. I found her, as usual, seated in one corner of the drawing- 
room, which a whole host of servants were actively engaged in dusting. For 
my part, I could not possibly divine the utility of the operation, nor could I, 
for the life of me, discover one particle of dust about the entire apartment. 
There they were, however, the maids and the footman, sweeping as serious- 
ly and enthusiastically as if they were raising whole mounds of filth, though 
not a vestige appeared beneath their brushes. Their earnestness in this 
mysterious occupation reminded me of a man conversing with a spirit, or a 
philosopher weighing gas; the result was doubtless highly satisfactory, 
but the subject was invisible. On my arrival, my aunt hastened to give a 
few general orders to the housemaid, ber principal aid-de-camp, and we 
removed to the parlor. I saw at once, by her manner, that the particular 
business announced inher morning note, involved some delicate embarrass- 
ment in its explanation: she fidgetted considerably for a little after sitting 
down ; hemmed, sighed. and rose again, to insist on my trying some per- 
sico, which she had just concocted. This arranged, she resumed her seat, 
and invited me to wait for a family dinner on a corned rump and tongue, 
with ham and chickens. Having at length entirely recovered her speech, 
she opened the business of the meeting. Her object was to address me 
on a subject which certainly warranted all the agitation she had displayed ; 
a subject which, thank God, none other than herself dare hint to me; a 
subject, of all others the most harrowing to the feelings of a bachelor, at 
forty-one. I mean the subject of—a wife. Her open and barefaced sug- 
gestion—that as I was now of a staid and suitable age, I should forthwith 
betake myself to marry—aroused all the indignant bachelor within me. I 
replied with coolness, but firmness, that it was an estate on which I never 
meant to enter. My aunt implored; I asseverated; she admonished, I re- 
sisted ; and, at last, she flung her whole fortune at my feet; vowed to me 
that should I attend to her counsel, none other than Mrs. George Gregory 
should inherit her property, with the sole exception of $2500, which she 
intended to reserve for little Barbara Boursouffle. There was so much 
kindness in this, and so much disinterested earnestness in her manner, that 
I began to soften a little. I threw more gentleness into my disclaimers— 
assured my aunt it was a subject I could never hear mentioned without 
pain—that its introduction now had seriously discomposed me—and that 
she must excuse me dining with her to-day, as I should require alittle quiet 
and rest before I recovered my self-possession. “But George, my love, 
you must stay; you cannot possibly spoil my dinner; this, you know, is 
your birth-day, and solely on your account, I put my rump in pickle a fort- 
night ago; and this morning I scalded my tongue, and cut my ham as far 
in as the knife would reach ; do just step down with me and saw the bone, 
for the maids are all busy with their drawing-room, and Diggory and 
Thomas are just gone out to air their horses.” 


There was no refusing her request. I stepped below, severed the 


shank from the ham, and returned with her to the parlor. I was deter- 
45 
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mined to go, however, and declined resuming my seat, my aunt re-com- 
menced; “ Now, my dear George, you really must not thwart me, for I 
have such an amiable creature in view for you ; she is very kind, and very 
good, and oh! she is very pretty.” I confess I began to relent at this descrip- 
tion. “She has the sweetest temper in the world—she is all gentleness 
and softness.” I felt I was yielding, and so began to smooth my hat with 
extreme fervency. My aunt continued, “She is young and artless, but 
highly accomplished, and sings divinely ; and besides, George, she admires 
you very much.” I thought all was over. I found myself absolutely con- 
senting. One word more, thought I, and I am lost; so I pulled on my 
glove, and moved to the door. “ And above all,” said my aunt, in a trium- 
phant tone, “she is a pupil of my own, and I have taught her to be the best 
of housekeepers.” In less time than I could possibly write it, I was off. I 
flung to the door, rushed into the street, and gave God thanks for my deli- 
verance. “Oh, no!” I exclaimed, “ Give me for a wife, a friend, a fool, ora 
monster of ugliness, but God preserve me from ever being the husband of 


a housekeeper !” 
* * * * * * * * * * 


Two hours have elapsed, and Iam cooler. I have written these notes in 
my journal, but I cannot bring myself to go back to dinner at my aunt’s, 
even thoughshe should skin “ her tongue,” and boil “ the rump” to ribbons. 





SONG. 
OH, SWEETER THAN ALONG THE WAVE. 


Oh, sweeter than along the wave 
The breath of music flows, 

And dearer than the daylight’s streak 
Ere last it faintly glows, 

Was the full gush of joy, that o’er 
My heart, my feelings shone, 

When first from thy delicious lip 
I heard thou wast mine own. 


There’s not a stain of worldly thought 
Can mingle in the bliss, 

Which fills the soul with purity 
In such a time as this; 

And earth has got no other joy, 
For which I could repine, 

While thus I strain thee to my heart 
And feel that thou art mine. 
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ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OF THE COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY 
OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 


BY L. L. DA PONTE. 


The republics and kingdoms of the middle ages present a contrast no less 
striking in the manner of their increase and influence, than in the opposite 
characters of their political institutions. England, France, Germany, and 
even Naples, Castile, and Aragon, which constituted the principal monar- 
chies of those ages, offer the spectacle of comparatively widely extended 
countries subject to the absolute authority of their military princes ; or to a 
power circumscribed not by constitutional limits, by opinion, and by laws, 
but by feudal jealousy and baronial privileges. At the call of ambition, or 
for the protection of his realm, the prince could collect under the banners 
of his barons, the whole effective force of the empire, however wide; and 
the lowest vassals of his feudatories were ready to pour in overwhelming 
numbers upon the states which were in a continual conflict of principle 
with the government of the feudal sovereign of their immediate lords. The 
republics of the same era, each consisting, for the most part, of a single 
city, or extending a limited authority over the cireumjacent country, un- 
able to cope in numbers with their powerful enemies, soon found them- 
selves compelled to put in force some moral power asa means of resistance 
and defence. In the contests of nations, wealth and physical strength are 
the only engines of power ; and as the latter was denied, by the very con- 
stitution of their state, to the republics of Italy, they applied themselves, 
with incredible energy, to the acquisition of its substitute. All the com- 
merce of Europe may be said to have been engrossed by these narrow po- 
litical corporations ; but, at the same time, with the increase of their com- 
merce, were developed, in the theory of their government, the principles 
of civil and political liberty. 

The moral source of this commercial prosperity thus assumed, as estab- 
lished, it becomes an interesting inquiry, from what combination of cir- 
cumstances, and from what geographical and political vicissitudes, were 
drawn the materials for the successful operation of the spirit thus reduced 
to a principle, or, perhaps, to a necessity? The progress of geographical 
knowledge, from the time of the most celebrated geographers of antiquity 
to that of the erection of the great commercial republics of the middle era 
of history, had been small ; and it is more than probable, that when the ad- 
venturous prows of the Venetian gallies first made known to distant 
countries the name of the virgin republic, they traversed seas and visited 
regions with guides less certain than those which had led the freighted 
vessels of the ancient mariners of Rome. In order, therefore, justly to ap- 
preciate the effort of the early navigators and merchants of Venice, Pisa, 
Genoa, or Florence—in order, we should have said, to apprehend the true 
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condition of the commercial relations of the European states with one an- 
other and with the East, it becomes necessary to take them up at that mo- 
ment in which, when the savage triumph of barbarism extinguished the 
light of knowledge in the West, its principal attendants, industry and com- 
merce, appeared to have been banished from its soil, and to have abandon- 
edits children. We are met, however, at the very outset of this investiga- 
tion, by a phenomenon that seems to controvert the theories which have 
passed for incontestible truth. If we seek for the origin of the wealth of 
nations, it seems almost superogatory to maintain that its basis is industry ; 
so inevitably do riches attend upon labor, and so invariably is the absence 
of industry marked by the presence of poverty and misery. Yet when we 
turn our eyes to Rome, to that city into which the wealth of all the world 
was poured as into a reservoir, we find ourselves compelled to allow, that 
there, at least, not industry but conquest furnished the inexhaustible supply 
of her revenue. Had Rome, however, divided the empire of the world, 
even though unequally, with any other city, she must have lost her pre-emi- 
nence, or have betaken herself to the ordinary and natural mode of extend- 
ing her gains. Her wealth was the wealth of the Roman empire, produced by 
the industry of its provinces. She did not merely seem, but actually was, 
the great receiver of the produce of her provinces, lodged in her walls by 
force of her political relation to the parts of her vast empire: and when 
that force was shared by her with the capital of the East; when she be- 
came no longer the sole depository of the provincial wealth, produced by 
provincial industry, she diminished in her opulence, she declined in her 
prosperity, and finally received within her walls the insulting and destroy- 
ing presence of barbarian conquerors, while her industrious sister, rival, 
and successor, was still the seat of the Cesars. 

For a long time the luxuries of the East, which had formerly been 
brought as the tribute of distant provinces to Rome, continued, after Con- 
stantinople had usurped the seat of empire, to follow the ancient channels, 
and to pour themselves into this new lap of luxury. But when the follow- 
ers of Mahomet, in the first impulse of their religious frenzy, took posses- 
sion of the eastern parts of the dismembered empire, their hatred of the 
Christian name cut off all intercourse by the accustomed routes between 
the western capitals and the rich countries of Asiain the south. The taste 
for the luxuries of those regions was now, therefore, to be satisfied by the 
perilous establishment of new routes, and the passage of countries unfre- 
quented and unexplored. All the merchandize that had once descended 
the Nile, and poured, with the current of that prolific stream, its abundant 
treasures from Egypt, from Persia, and Arabia; from India, and from the 
borders of China, into the Mediterranean cities, was now by painful labor 
to mount the current of the Indus, or by other passages to reach the great 
lake of the Caspian; thence again to mount the Cyrus; again to be trans- 
ported over land to the Phasis; and thence to find its way through the 
Euxine to the second Rome upon the Bosphorus. This unnatural route 
conducted the eastern commerce, however, of necessity, to Constantinople, 
and made that capital the great dispenser to the cities which had formerly 
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received, before they reached her port, the richly freighted vessels that re- 
turned into Europe with the riches of Asia. 

During the better part of two centuries, Europe continued to be supplied 
with the luxuries which had from long habit become necessaries, by this 
circuitous route. At last the spirit of commerce prevailed over that of fa- 
naticism, and the passage of the Nile, opened again to the Christians, re- 
stored, in some degree, the ancient current of trade. Before the year 859, 
the Venetians were again familiar with Egypt, and all the poris of the 
East were soon afterwards open to the enterprise of the Italian navigators. 
The three great republics, however, of Italy, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, were 
not the earliest to distinguish themselves in the rivalship for the dominion 
of the sea. Amalfi, a city of Apulia, the name of which has scarcely 
reached the ears of the unlearned, and which to the instructed reader comes 
recommended rather by association with the recovery of the long-lost code 
of Justinian, than for any recollection of its commercial importance, bade 
fair to leave behind it all competition, and to usurp the glories and advan- 
tages which were afterwards to be divided by those rivals in industry and 
power. The arms of this now unimportant place, long bore the device of 
the compass, an instrument which, there invented, has given to commerce 
the command of oceans, that rolled, before, unploughed by the boldest 
prows, and inaccessible even to the spirit of adventure or the thirst of gain. 
The destruction of Amalfi, when the commercial jealousy of Pisa effected 
her fall, has left us with scanty materials for gathering much information 
concerning the nature or extent of her commerce; contemporary writers, 
in celebrating her wealth, her spirit, and her enterprise, have furnished us, 
however, with the names at least of the most distant, and at the same time, 
the most important, countries and people with which the citizensof Amalfi 
were connected by means of their merchants and their mariners. 


“Urbs hec dives opum, populoque referta videtur 
Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro, 
Portibus innumeris, ac plurimus urbe moratur 
Nauta maris, clique vias aperire peritus: 
Huc et Alexandri diversa feruntur ab urbe 
Regis et Antiochi: hee freta plurima transit. 
Hic Arabes, Indi, Siculi noscuntur et Afri: 
Hee est gens totum prope nobilitata per orbem 
Et mercanda ferens, et amans mercata referre.” 

Guglielmo Pugliese, de Normannis. 


The era of the crusades supervened at last, and changed the face of 
European affairs. The fanaticism or the policy of Christian princes car- 
ried war and conflagration among the misbelievers of the East; but the 
consequences were still more serious to the dominions which they possess- 
ed, and over which they exercised the sovereignty at home. It is not our 
province here to touch upon the deep political effects of these expeditions ; 
but their influence upon the reviving commerce of the Mediterranean cities 
cannot be suffered to pass without observation. Italy, however influential 


she may have been made by the authority of her spiritual capital, took but 
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an inferior part in the military preparations for the recovery of Jerusalem. 
The ships, nevertheless, of her rising republics, covered the eastern seas; 
and waiting on the armies assembled on the desert plains of Syria with arms 
and provisions, and accustoming themselves to the navigation of those 
waters, they learned the safest sailings and the most convenient ports ; 
they became acquainted with the wants and the riches of the Levant ; they 
made a highway of the most dangerous or least frequented passages ; and 
laid open to the West a first commercial view of the countries which in its 
ignorance it had converted from a mine of wealth into a fountain of blood. 

Of the three cities which had now assumed the ascendency, as mercan- 
tile communities, during the period of the first crusade, Pisa may perhaps 
be considered as having, in some measure, outstripped her competitors. 
Before the bursting of this torrent upon Asia; before this first return upon 
the East of the hordes which had in earlier times, and at comparatively fre- 
quent intervals, poured from that quarter upon Europe, the Pisans had 
already established by the Indus, the Oxus, the Caspian, and the Euxine, a 
chain of communication, of whicn they held the control, between the 
countries of the west and the distant regions of India and China. At the 
mouth of the Don, a great emporium attested their power and enterprise 
in the name of the Porto Pisano; and there the pride of Venice and of 
Genoa was compelled to acknowledge the superiority of their rival. There 
the transports and gallies of the three republics met to deposit or receive 
their precious freights ; and the treasures of Asia seemed there collected 
for the supply of Europe, which appeared to wait from that storehouse with 
an anxious eagerness, the gifts of a happier climate and a softer sky. This 
early advantage enabled the Pisans to assume a decided superiority in the 
conduct of the naval affairs upon which the crusaders mainly depended for 
support. Each victory, therefore, of the Christian armies, was attended by 
the extension of some privilege to the traders of Pisa; and while the 
people of that city were busy on all the coast of the Levant, at Tyre, at 
Ptolomais or Acre, in Egypt or in Greece, an influx of foreigners, allured 
by the certainty of successful speculation, filled her streets, and rendered 
doubtful by their numbers the native population. 


“ Qui pergis Pisas, videt illic monstra marina : 
Hee urbs Pagonis Turchis, Libicis quoque Parthis 
Sordida : Chaldei sua lustrant litora tetri.”—Donizone. 


But what were the means of Pisa for sustaining the burthen of the com- 
mercial supremacy which she had usurped? As the capital of an exten- 
sive country, it is easy to perceive that she would not have been compelled 
to place a limit to her advancement ; but all the industry of a single city, 
with a few conquered dependencies, applied to commerce, could scarcely 
be expected to secure it an exclusive direction of the commercial interests 
of mankind. The produce of even a prolific soil, and the most successful 
policy for the promotion of manufactures, could, under such circumstan- 
ces, avail but for a short time against the spirit of enterprise among a 
people with inexhaustible resources in the extent of their territorial domi- 
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nion. The industry of Pisa must, therefore, have failed in the nature of 
things, and she must have descended, if she had even retained her liberties, 
to a very inferior rank among the great commercial nations which have 
arisen in more modern times. No political provision cou!d have prevented 
the fulfilment of her destiny, yet it was natural that she should resort to 
every means to secure the permanency of so valuable a pre-eminence. 
Amalfi conquered, and the Belearic Isles, with Corsica, reduced to her al- 
legiance; important establishments formed upon the coast of Syria, and 
on the shores of the Black Sea, appeared to promise a long and uninter- 
rupted dominion of the Mediterranean basin; and, therefore, of the com- 
mercial relations of Europe to the great seaport of Tuscany. But even be- 
fore the operation of those still greater causes, which must have deprived 
her of her supremacy, had began to manifest itself, a change in her policy 
hastened her catastrophe. In the earlier crusades, without adventuring 
much in the quarrel of Christendom against the infidels, the Pisans had, as 
we have already observed, been prominent among the naval powers in 
supplying the vast demand of the East for arms and provisions. The 
fourth crusade, however, seemed to offer less certainty of gain ; the Pisans, 
therefore, hesitated to participate in its risks, and abandoned to their rivals 
on the Adriatic the opportunity out of which they had formerly extracted 
so large and enduring a profit. An unexpected result to this expedition 
secured to the Venetians a greater advantage than they could have antici- 
pated from the most brilliant victories of the crusaders in Palestine. Sign- 
ed with the cross, in token of brotherhood to all who bore the name of 
Christian, and pledged to wield the sword against the enemies of the faith 
of Christ alone, the leaders turned the arms which had been blest for but 
this purpose against the Christian emperor of the East; and their mili- 
tary ardor, which had absorbed religious enthusiasm, was satisfied to hurl 
the faithless occupant of a Christian throne from hisseat, while the revilers 
of their faith yet trod upon the holy sepulchre. But to Venice, nothing 
more advantageous could have taken place. Her crafty senators, whom 
neither pride, nor ambition, nor virtue, ever blinded to the hope of gain, 
beheld the moment for establishing themselves in ports from which to con- 
trol the commerce of the world. ‘The Peloponnesus and the islands of the 
Archipelago fell into their hands ; and, if subsequently the occupation of 
Pera and the Crimea by the Genoese, prevented the monopoly contem- 
plated by the Venetians, it at the same time increased the strength of an- 
other enemy to Pisa, and prepared her for the fatal blow which a few 
years afterwards was given, no less to her political, than to her commer- 
cial prosperity, in the sea-fight of Meloria. From this moment she ceased 
to make a prominent figure, or to take a prominent part among the mari- 
time powers, till, falling into the power of her rival, she transferred to Flo- 
rence the advantages of her harbor, and the little still surviving of her 
naval strength. 

Florence, on the other hand, had never mingled much in the quarrels of 
her neighbors, undertaken for the advancement of commercial interests. 
She had excited, therefore, less jealousy, and had grown rich by the regu- 
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larity of her application to the resources which were found within herself 
and her limited territory. “Her industry,” observes the historian of 'Tus- 
cany,* “though directed to every source of public wealth, was more espe- 
cially employed in the manufacture of woolens.” 

Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, had used alternately, as ameans and as an end, 
the commercial and political systems; in Florence, the latter was based on 
the former, and the principles of liberty were blended with the labors of 
the artizan. The practice ofa profession or trade, was necessary to entitle 
the citizen to the full enjoyment of his rights. The whole population 
was, therefore, divided into arts which, though various, at different 
times, may be stated at twenty-one; or seven, called the Greater, and 
fourteen, the Minor Arts. 'The former were, lst, Judges and Nota- 
ries ; 2nd, Merchants of French Cloths ; 3rd, Brokers ; 4th, Dealers in 
Woolens and Wool ; 5th, Physicians and Apothecaries; 6th, Dealers in 
Silk ; 7th, Dealers in Furs. The fourteen minor arts were formed from 
all the inferior trades. 

At a very early date, the Florentines excelled in the fabric of woolens ; 
and the city, with its hive of indefatigable artizans, soon found itself un- 
able to supply the demand for its produce. The peculiar excellence of 
their cloths appears to have consisted in their exquisite finish; so that 
when it was found impossible to produce the fabric from the raw material 
in sufficient quantities to meet the daily increasing demand, Brabant and 
England, and all the countries most noted for their manufactures in those 
early ages, were encouraged to pour their unfinished manufactures into this 
general market. An immense Italian capital was invested at the same 
time in those countries, in the preparation of these fabrics, which after- 
wards distributed to the consumers with the beautiful finish of Florence, 
brought back, with an usurious interest, the principal which had been ex 
pended abroad. The jealousy of Henry VII. was excited by the streams 
of wealth, that thus seemed to pour in upon the industrious citizens of the 
busy republic, and the export of woolens in the state required by the Flo 
rentine manufacturers was prohibited by that monarch. Until England 
had set this example, the coin of Florence circulated in every country, not 
merely in the purchase of the unfinished cloths, but in that of the raw ma- 
terial, of which all Italy furnished an insufficient supply for the single city 
of Florence. The fine fleeces of Spain and Portugal afforded the mate- 
rial for the finest fabrics ; England, France, Majorca, and the cities of Bar- 
bary, for the cloths of second quality ; while the Italian wool was worked 
up into the inferior manufactures of the most ordinary kind. As early as 
the year 1284 immense supplies are known to have been brought from Eng- 
land, and in 1491 the monopoly was granted to Florence on the sole con- 


dition of her securing to the English, in return, the exclusive privilege of 


the transportation. 
In the meanwhile, the industry of other nations had begun to emulate 
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that of Florence. She had depended altogether, we have seen, upon the 

produce of distant countries, for the material on which her labors were be- 
i stowed. These countries now prepared to contend with her in the excel- 
lence of their manufactures, and possessing themselves the material which 
she was compelled to import, they began to render the rivalry a losing 
struggle on her part. The partial prohibition of Henry VII. was followed 
by one moreabsolute in the reign of Elizabeth. The Flemish cities first 
began to rival Florence in theffineness of her woollens, and.Englandjsoon 
entered into the contest. Thus cut off from their supplies, the{manufac- 
tures, encouraged in Florence as the source of unfailing wealth, began to 
decline. Agriculture and pasturage had been neglected ; and the Floren- 
tines, when deprived of the produce of foreign lands, discovered themselves 
\ to be scarcely better than bankrupt in the possession of the most skilful 

: manufacturers, and the greatest reputation for their manufactures.in the 

4 world. 
Such was the result of the inordinate protection afforded i in Tuscany to 
; a particular interest, amounting to a prohibition, if not to a suppression, of 
other branches of industry. The enormous accumulation of wealth, in 
4 the hands of individuals, seemed for a while to be an evidence of general 
; prosperity ; but in proportion as the manufacturers were protected, the 
producers were suffered to languish, until at last it became impossible to 
5 
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find the smallest quantity of raw material of the finest quality ; and very 

soon the inferior article, which still continued to be produced, diminished 

in quantity, so as to reduce the manufacturers themselves to bankruptcy.* 

In a political point of view the consequences were still more disastrous. 

Encouraged manufactures heaped up wealth in the hands of individuals. 

i They may even, perhaps, have afforded occupation to large bodies of citi- 

, zens ; but they changed them, in a great measure, from freemen into de- 

pendents, and bound them to the opinions of those who supplied them with 
bread. 

In the fifteenth century, the decline of the woollen trade had become so 

. complete, as to cause the manufacturers and capitalists of Florence to aban- 

i don it almost entirely. The ruin which this decay of her greatest business 

: would otherwise have brought upon the city, was, however, averted by 

the rising importance of the silk manufactures. 
The early citizens of Rome had scorned, in their virile rudeness, the silken 
garments that characterized the effeminate Asiatics. EEven when the fru- 
gal honesty of the Fabrician age had passed, and corruption had begun its 
| enervating work upon the minds of the Romans, the outward dignity re- 

mained ; and the heart that panted no longer for martial glory, still refused 
to acknowledge the taint with which it had become affected, and repelled 
the visible manifestation of its effeminacy. ‘The age of Cesar, which wit- 
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* While a single fleece of England or Holland would produce eight or nine pounds 
of the finest wool, in Italy the best sheep would yield but from three to four of the 
| : most ordinary. 
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nessed the extinction of the Romans, though it appeared for a moment to 
have extended the glory of Rome, beheld the introduction of those luxu- 
ries which, rejected by the pride of freemen, seemed peculiarly proper for 
the indulgence of a slavish people. At an enormous price, the wares of 
Persia, India, and China, were transported from the Red Sea, by the way 
of Myos-Hormos, or of Berenice, over the desert of Africa to Koptos on the 
Nile, whence they were carried to Alexandria to be dispensed among the 
vain or the dissolute at Rome. With the increase of the demand, imita- 
tions began to rival in costliness and beauty the genuine produce of the 
eastern worm; and the transparent coverings of Coan silk became the 
badge of those venal beauties, who, in the decay of public morals, were to 
be found in the highest ranks of Roman society. The art of producing 
these delicate fabrics was lost to Europe on the overthrow of the Empire, 
and the occupation of its provinces by the successive hordes of barbarians 
which subsequently peopled them. Constantinople, preserving much 
longer the imperial dignity, required the conventional splendors of an im- 
perial court. Immense sums were sent from this city into the Levant, for 
the necessary supplies of the silks of Asia ; and speculators were not slow 
to perceive the incalculable profits which might be realized by the naturali- 
zation of the silk-worm in those countries of the west whose climate 
would admit of its culture. The Orientals, on the other hand, resolving 
to keep in their possession this fruitful source of profit, as yet exclusively 
their own, resorted to every means by which they might prevent the ines- 
timable seed from being carried beyond their borders. At last, however, 
two hollowed canes were brought to Constantinople filled with the precious 
deposit of the prolific insect. Constantinople, nevertheless, reaped but 
little benefit from the pious theft. ‘The climate of Greece proved uncon- 
genial, and when the utmost care succeeded in producing the coccoon, the 
quantity of silk was found altogether unequal to the care and expense of 
the production. From the sixth century, in which the culture was first 
introduced, in the reign of Justinian, to the year 1147, so little profit had 
been derived from it, that the cities of Italy had not yet been induced to 
acquaint themselves with the art. 

In that year, Roger, count of Sicily, among a number of prisoners made 
by his fleet in a descent upon the islands of the Archipelago, obtained pos- 
session of the persons of many individuals skilled in the business of work- 
ing silk from the deposit of the worm. ‘These prisoners introduced their 
art into the dominions of their conqueror; and from Palermo it quickly 
passed into ‘Tuscany and Lombardy. At what precise moment the city of 
Florence possessed herself of an invention that was to become the great 
source of her revenue, it is not now possible to determine ; but it is known 
that the silk manufacturers, in the year 1204, already constituted one of 
ihe Seven Arts with its consuls, and with all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of those bodies. Spain had received it at a period considerably earlier ; 
yet very soon, not only Spain, but all the other countries in which it had 
been introduced, were excelled by the capital of Tuscany in the exquisite- 
"ess of their manufactures. Asin the case of her woollens, Florence was 
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compelled, in a great measure, to depend on foreigners for the raw mate- 
rial in sufficient supplies; but, more fortunate or more wary in this branch 
of industry than in the former, she continued to thrive notwithstanding 
the brilliant success of more powerful states in the same pursuit. In the 
fifteenth century, after a slow and regular increase, the silk trade in Flo- 
rence reached the height of its advancement, and this was exactly the ere 
at which she stood forth to the world as the most illustrious example of 
political greatness and commercial prosperity; controlling the destinies 
of Italy by the influence of her republican vigor, and exciting theadmira- 
tion or envy of the commercial nations of Europe by the accumulation of 
treasure within her walls. 

Upon the silk and woollen manufactures were based the riches of Flo- 
rence ; but that which constituted her safety on the failure of the latter, 
prevented also, perhaps, a similar catastrophe to the former. She had neg- 
lected almost every thing for the protection of her woollens, yet the 
newer art of the silk-weavers had not been without some countenance ; 
and at last the progress which they had made enabled them to oceupy the 
place of which the policy of England and the other countries engaged in 
the manufactures of woollen goods, had deprived the manufacturers of 
those fabrics in Florence. A more equal distribution of favor now tended 
to preserve the silk-workers and dealers from a similar fate. We have 
seen among the seven greater arts, the brokers placed in the third place, 
before some others that have since come to be considered members of 
more elevated, if not more honorable, professions. ‘These brokers, bound 
by the strictest regulations to the honest and able discharge of their respon- 
sible duties, became the bankers of Europe. The pope transacted through 
them, while dwelling at Avignon, the fiscal concerns of his estate; and a 
single house is known to have had, so early as 1233, its agencies for the 
speedier transaction of business at Avignon, Bruges, Brussels, Sienna, 
Rome, Naples, and Paris. The useful invention of a system of exchange, 
first known, or at least, perfected, in Florence, thus raised her in commer- 
cial character ; and strengthened by the sums of money which, at an ad- 
vantageous interest, were loaned by the Florentine merchants to the largest 
houses, and not unfrequently to the governments of other countries, the 
body, or board of Florentine brokers, became at once among the most in- 
fluential in the domestic affairs of the city, and among the most necessary 
to the rising commerce of Europe. In this view they certainly acquire a 
new dignity ; and if associated, as they should be, with all the blessings 
that commerce has bestowed upon mankind, must take their place among 
the benefactors of the human race. 

The mode of exacting security on loans is well worthy of attention, in- 
asmuch as it shews, with unerring certainty, the exact value to commerce 
of the indefatigable exertions made by the money-lenders of Florence. 
There is no more certain index to the state of public credit than the nature 
of the securities given and required. Every reader may draw his conclu- 
sions from the following facts. When Aldobrandino d’Este applied for the 
aid of the bankers of Florence, in addition to the mortgage of all his real 
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estate, they required the person of his brother in pledge. The neglect of 
similar precautions had caused to Florence a loss that shook the whole 
fabric of commercial prosperity, when Edward of England, the conqueror 
of Cressy and Poictiers, and the ambitious aspirant to the realm and throne 
of France, permitted the great house of the Peruzzi to fail in consequence 
of his inability to repay the moneys which they had furnished for his wars, 
and which amounted to a sum, calculated, according to the present value 
of money, of not less than six millions of sequins. 

The prosperity of the Florentine brokers was extraordinary indeed ; but 
still, when we comprehend the extent of their commerce and manufactures, 
we easily become in a condition to account for it. But a more striking 
difficulty presents itself in regard to this commerce; and if we remember 
the absolute exclusion of the Florentines from the coasts of the Adriatic 
and the Tuscan seas, we shall be scarcely able to comprehend the means 
by which they were enabled to carry on the extensive trade that we have 
seen, with England and the Netherlands for wool, and with the East for all 
the luxuries which, after the period of the great crusade, became of com- 
mon necessity in the cities of the West. Without a single port, Florence 
was, of consequence, without a single vessel ; yet her florin reached the 
eapital of China, and sent thence to the city in which it had been coined, 
the staples of Pekin. If any thing be required to add to the wonder of 
Florentine industry and enterprise, we have only to learn that the Vene- 
tians, by possessing themselves of all the trade of Egypt to the exclusion 
of their commercial rivals in Italy, shut out the Florentines from that only 
direct communieation: with the East, and closed the door against the influ- 
ence of their accumulating wealth. While, therefore, Venice in her gal- 
lies, by regular intercourse with the cities of the Nile, might seem to mo- 
nopolize the Asiatic trade, the enterprise and indefatigable resolution of 
the Florentines, under all the disadvantages of a circuitous land-carriage, 
prepared to contest the valuable privilege of furnishing to Europe the luxu- 
ries of Asia. In hired vessels belonging to their maritime neighbors, they 
attended at the mouth of the Don the coming of the caravans which were 
to supply their freight. These, from Pekin, iraversed the great extent of 
the eastern continent to Astrachan, whence they resumed their journey to 
the Don, and there, in the vessels prepared for their arrival, deposited the 
precious burthens which the wealth of Florence had thus caused to pass 
over such a distanee of desert, mountain, and morass, to compete in its 
distribution with those who, at less expense and infinitely smaller risk 
had received their equally valuable cargoes by the means which nature or 
art, had;provided, for their transportation ; by the current of a navigable 
stream, or over roads that had for ages been used for similar purposes, and 
which were both familiar and safe. Even this difficulty, arising from the 
want of naval force, was not so threatening, nor so nearly insuperable, as 
another, proceeding from the same immediate cause. 

The vast accumulation of wealth, the fruit of their unceasing industry, 
enabled the merchants of Florence to command the navies of all the mari- 
time powers of Europe. But three jealous commonwealths were in posses- 
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sion of the only ports by which her chartered fleets could return to Flo- 
rence the equivalent of her outlays. Interest, or apparent interest, or 
envy, might have induced the people of Genoa, of Pisa, and of Sienna, to 
close against the citizens of an aspiring rival state the only access by which 
the returns of her enterprise might reach her as new sources of wealth. 
It thus became no small or insignificant part of her foreign policy so to ar- 
ray the jealousies of Pisa, Genoa, and Sienna against one another, as to 
prevent the union of those cities for the annihilation of her commerce, and, 
as a consequence, of her power, if not of her existence. In this, however, 
she was for the most part successful ; nor was it till the occupation of all 
those states by Visconti, surnamed the count of Virtu, that the Florentines 
were ever reduced to feel the full assurance of their dependent condition. 
The death of this tyrant, it may be remembered, in the moment of their last 
struggle and their last despair, delivered the Florentines from the impend- 
ing ruin. They recovered from it, indeed, as from the indulgence in a long 
slumber ; and the reduction of Pisa, from that moment, became the first ob- 


ject of their ambition, not as necessary to their commercial advancement, 


but as a sine qua non of their political being. With this event, which took 
place, A. D. 1406, Florence saw her commerce now established on a firm 
foundation ; and if she never became powerful among the Italian govern- 
ments, as a maritime power she secured to herself all the advantage at least 
of a free and ready access, as well as the certainty of holding in her own 
hands the control of her commerce. Had Florence, moreover, put at once 
afloat a naval armament, it would not have been possible to avoid those 
doubtful contests for superiority, which might have resulted with her, as 
formerly they had resulted with Pisa in her contests with Genoa. If such 
prudential considerations subsequently prevailed in the councils of Flo- 
rence, their first preparations and the organization of their marine, appear 
to indicate a hope, if not an expectation, of establishing a respectable naval 
force. Yet, though admitted in 1422, toa participation with the Venetians 
in the commerce of Egypt, and having the freedom of the Black Sea, the 
long predominance of Venice in Africa, and the complete occupation by the 
Genoese of the most important ports on the borders of the circumscribed 
empire of the East, soon undeceived the Florentines as to any hopes which 
they might have conceived from the acquisition of the Porto Pisano, and 
soon after of Leghorn. Affairs, therefore, remained with little variation in 
their aspect, till the fall of the Greek throne, which so profoundly shook 
all the relations of Europe, social, civil, commercial, and political. 

Venice and Genoa were in possession of places, the conquest of which 
by Mahomet or his successors was nothing less than necessary to the integ- 
rity of the Turkish empire in Europe. If, then, these cities had not dared 
with a vigorous aid to unite in the defence of Constantinople, they had 
given sufficient evidence of a desire so to do. Dislike, therefore, no less 
than policy, urged the Mohammedan conqueror to an unconcealed hostility 
towards their people, and an open attack upon their dependencies that bor- 


dered on his dominions. Florence, their natural rival, became under these 


circumstances, almost the natural ally of the sultan ; and the establishment 


of his throne upon the ruins of that of the impotent emperors, which 
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seemed to threaten devastation to the rest of Christendom, was marked by 
the greatest kindness, and by the immediate concession of important privi- 
leges to the Florentines. At this moment, therefore, we must look for their 
greatest commercial prosperity. 

In an article like the present, we have been able merely to give but a 
general view of the commerce and domestic industry of the Florentines— 
an outline not intended to furnish the reader with any detail of the exten- 
sive commercial undertakings of the singular people to whom it referred, 
but to present in one view some of their most striking results. The object 
of this brief condensation is not, therefore, to furnish a statistical table for 
the political economist, but rather to show the relation of commerce to great 
political principles, and to place in parallel regard the advancement of com- 
mercial and political prosperity among the Florentines. The introduction 
of one of the ablest writers of the present day to his admirable sketch of 
the lives of the Italian Economists, concludes with a set of deductions from 
the comparison of the progress of the commercial greatness of the Italian 
states, with the rise and progress of the science of political economy, and 
of both these with the advancement and decline of political liberty in the 
same countries. 

Ist. Liberty by itself, without the aid of theoretical science, and in spite 
of the greatest violations of its provisions, is sufficient to sustain and 
to advance the wealth of nations and the prosperity of states. 

2nd. T'he most accurate and acknowledged theories do not atone, in 
practice, for the absence of liberty ; for which, however, they are the only 
substitute to secure comparative advantages. 

3rd. Political economy, as a science, is more requisite to the monarchi- 
cal than to the republican form of government. 

4th. Liberty is so essential to the prosperity of a people, that this sci- 
ence is itself, in its principles and results, but a circumscribed exercise of 
freedom extended to commerce. 

5th. Without either liberty or science, it is impossible for a people to 
flourish, except under the influence of the momentary excitement of some 
passing cause ; to relapse, upon its failure, into a sudden and certain 
decline. 

To investigate, in a measure, the truth of principles so apparently preg- 
nant with important practical results, is the object of this paper. Its value, 
if it contains any, will be derived from a relative comparison with the 
known political eminence of these wonderful republics, and this will prove 
or disprove, in the surest manner, the justness or the fallacy of the infer- 
ences which we have extracted above from the writings of the Italian Eco- 
nomist. In forming our judgment, we must not allow ourselves to forget 
that republican Tuscany boasted an active, rich, and ambitious population 
of upwards of three millions of souls; and that at the termination of the 
eighteenth century, though subject to the mildest form of tyranny, the 
whole surface of that beautiful country nourished but a population of one 
million two hundred thousand—that the whole revenue of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany is less than that which filled the people’s coffers in the city of 
republican Florence. 
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THE EAGLE’S CANZONET. 


BY J. ALRETKEN. 


** Audeo Solem.” 


My eyrie is the rifted rock, 
Which props the clouds of mist, 
And there I brave the whirlwinds shock, 
And live as eagles list. 
My watchtower 1s the ether pure, 
Where, on my wings I rest ; 
From man’s presumpttious gaze secure, 
Unshackled—unoppressed. 
And there | lie, 
With eager eye, 
‘To watch the movements of my hapless prey, 
Then stoop and sieze, and tear their hearts away. 


Up with the orb of light, 
Exulting and alone, 
I wing my tireless flight, 
In regions all my own. 
High in his blaze I soar, 
Till, cradled in the west, 
He sinks amid the roar 
Of billows to his rest. 
Tis then! stoop, 
With bloodless swoop, 
To gain, in shelter of the mist-crowned cleft, 
My screaming wild brood, not of care bereft. 


Mine was a royal lot 
Since ever Time began, 
The idol of the warrior’s thought, 
‘The emblem on his van : 
The crest of nations as they rose, 
To majesty and might ; 
Their bird of hope, mid thronging foes, 
Their watchword in the fight. 
And ever so, 
My name shall glow, 
Linked with the great, the mighty, and the free, 
The lords and arbiters of earth and sea. 


O, I will live as ever, 
While day succeeds to day ; 
The quivering limb to sever, 
Or soar sublime away. 
And when old age steals o’er me, 
Some dreadful deed shall tell— 
I die like those before me, 
Who fiercely fought and fell. 
I'll call at length, 
My failing strength, 
And, pouncing on the ruthless tiger, part 
My beak and talons writhing in his heart. 
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THE KNICKERBACKER OLIO. 


No. I—THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 


“Upon what meat does this same Cesar feed that he is grown so great?” 


+ RR, 


Glorious Will! Matchless Shakspeare! Thine is the true philosophy of 
human greatness. You ask not, in what school was Cesar taught ? to what 
system of mental cultivation was he subjected? Still less, with modern phi- 
losophers, would you ask, what bumps has this same Cesar! No—you go 
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at once to the true source of ali that is great in human character, and ask, i 
upon what meat does this same Cesar feed? ‘This is the true, the solid | 
basis on which human greatness is built. Of all the modern speeulators on i 
the philosophy of politics, but one has followed this, the true path—the a 
Hon. Mr. Twisston, who attributed Mr. Pitt’s war policy, to his eating de- } 
villed beef, and Mr. Burke’s horror of the Bloody French Revolution to his i 
stimulating with hot water. ‘Tell me what a man eats, and I will tell you 
how he thinks; or, vice versa, tell me what he thinks, and I will tell you 


what he eats. Here I could, were it worth while, be very learned on “ the 
connexion between mind and matter.” “ nervous Influence,” “ the Galvanic 
fluid.” J know it all ; but will not trouble you with any of it. Away 
with all @ priori reasonings. ‘The best proof of the truth of any theory is 
obtained by reducing it to practice—if it work well, that is all that the prac- 
tical philosophers in this Utilitarian age will require. Apply the rule then. 
Solve the problem. The mind of any man being given, find out what he } 
eats? Buton whom shall we apply it. The distant or the dead were the 
best subjects, for to them no offence could be given ; but on the other hand, it 
is difficult, and in most cases impossible, to find out what they ate. Where, } 
then, shall we go? Ihave it. In this land of popular sovereignty, public 
men are public property. ‘There can be no harm in applying the rule to 
them. If aman feed at the publie crib, he should surely be willing that 
the public know what he eats. Let us look at the last congress. There’s 
Mr. Webster. What does he eat? Read his speeches,—observe the rich 
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style—the close argument—the pungent satire. There is substantial corn- i 
ed beef, with plenty of mustard in every line. Mr. Calhoun eats roast beef, ; 
but he has of late spoiled his eloquence by putting too much cayenne on his ; 


beef. Mr. Holmes eats ducks; but he is not as particular as he should be; 
sometimes the ducks are fishy, and then——bah !———what a flavor it gives 
to his attempts at wit. The day he wrote his letter to the legislature of 
Maine, his ducks were very fishy, and the lawgivers “down east” suffered 
for it. Mr. Tyler, eats ham and greens the whole year round, and the con- 
sequence is, his speeches are ham and greens, ham and greens, ham and 
greens, to the end of the chapter. His colleague, Mr. Rives, hood-winked 
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every body as to his sentiments on nullification. Do youknow how? He 
is just from France, and he dined every day on some French dish that no- 
body knew any thing about; of course, how could they tell what he was 
going to say. George Miller used to eat plain boiled rice, and was a plain, 
good sort of man, till corrupted by Mr. Calhoun, he began to eat cayenne on 
his rice ;—the effect is seen in his speeches—all Mr. Callioun’s cayenne, 
without any of his beef. Mr. Adams eats corned pork with mustard, and 
sometimes with molasses. ‘The way he caihe to eat molasses is curious. 
When he returned from abroad, he had acquired, I know not how, a repu- 
tation for monarchical feeling, and fondness for diplomacy and ceremony, 
which was thought to be quite un-American. To rid himself of this—to 
prove that he was a Yankee—true Yankee—and nothing but Yankee, he 
took to eating molasses with his pork. At first, like all new converts, he 
was quite over zealous in the use of his molasses, and the consequence was, 
his famous Fourth of July oration. Of late he only takes a dip now and 
then, generally preferring mustard. Still you sometimes taste the molasses 
in his eloquence. Even his celebrated Bank Report was not entirely free. 
He had finished his dinner, when he thought he would take one dip— 
that dip, (so mysterious is the connexion between mind and matter) 
induced him to put four lines of doggerel poetry at the end of his report, 
which, (could any thing have done it,) has most completely damned the 
wholeconcern. There is one member of congress who puzzled me fora 
longtime. He is a perfect Gratiano—“ speaks an infinite deal of nothing” 
as any man in Washington. What he ate I never could imagine. Beef, 
mutton, or pork were out of the question. It could not be fowl, or game. 
Perhaps ’twas fish—I heard him again ;—no—it could not be fish; there 
was more substance even in paugies. I was at fault. I knew his mind, 
yet could not tell what he ate. I went to his landlady’s—* Pray Madam, 
what does Mr. —— eat?” “ Eat sir?’ “ Yes, ma’am, what is his favorite 
dish?” “ Dear sir, he is the strangest man—he absolutely eats nothing— 
nothing at all.” “ Well, I thought so.” My rule is a good rule, after all. 


FALSTAFF. 


No. 2.—THE POETRY OF A CIGAR. 


Stars live in heaven—and to them Poets rave, 

Till they’ve exhausted all their words of praise ; 
I too, a poet, lift an humble stave, 

And sing of one that joys me with its rays ; 
One that ne’er wanders from its sphere too far, 
But-nightly burns upon my own cigar! 
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Dear fragrant weed—thou Ariel of my dreams! 
Solace and comfort of my lonely life ; 
In thy blue mists Imagination seems 
With forms of more than earth-born beauty rife. 
The love the miser bears his hoarded gold, 
Beside my love for thee, is dull and cold. 


The undulating wreaths sail lightly round, 

And like the soft mists in the morning air, 
Go gently up into the blue profound, 

To lose themselves among the bright things there— 
So gay young dreams of love, float through the mind, 
Till truth disperse them to the wandering wind. 


Thy gentle radiance gleams beneath my nose, 

Sending a halo of sweet odors up, 
‘That smoothes the aspect of all coming woes, 

And tints with pleasure, life’s most saddened cup. | 
Thou art my comfort, my exceeding joy, \3 
My only pastime that knows no alloy. 


When evening folds the earth in her embrace, 
And wraps her mantle round the sleepy day, 
I wheel my chair to the accustomed place, | @ 
Stir up the fire, renew the lamp’s dim ray, . 
Place thee, sweet friend! between my lips to burn, \ 
And let gay Fancy to her gambols turn. 


Slowly and soft the filmy clouds ascend, 
While perfume floats upon the buoyant air ; | 
My thoughts take form, and seem like Love’s to bend 
In heavenly light and beauty o’er me there ; 
Spiritual fancies dance along the ceiling, 
Till all my senses witli the scene are reeling. 


In the thin wreaths, Ambition builds her high 
And gorgeous palaces. Fame has a form, 
And drops her laurels from the visioned sky : 
Voluptuous Love sits there, all rosy warm, 
Shedding her smiles upon me, till my heart, 
To clasp the vision, from its seat would start. 
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But it finds none: so, with complacent smile, 
i I light another Pellon, and proceed, 
In pleasant mood, the evening to beguile 
With building castles, that no labor need. 
Thus, in the peopled fumes of my cigar, 
communion sweet hold I, with realms afar. 


Beloved weed! Thou well deserv’st to be 
| The legacy of one the world admired : 
And well did he deserve, whose gift was thee, 
By a queen’s praise to have his muse inspired. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and “the good Queen Bess,” 
With right good-will your memories we bless! v. 


| 2 No. 3.—BREVITIES. 
BY CHRISTOPHER SHORT. 


SMALL FEET.—I passionately admire small feet—just such feet, fair 
reader, as I dare be sworn belong to thee—encased in a narrow little shoe, 
tied with black ribbon round a thin, intellectual ankle. There is something 

| poetical in such a foot—it has a Camilla-like step, as when she tript it over 
the corn-fields, and scarce brushed the dew from their tassels, so light and 
elastic was her tread. Hear what Sir John Sucklin says on this subject : 


“Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
; Like litile mice stole in and out, 
} As if they feared the light.” 


Truly, Sir John was an admirable connoisseur of female beauty! His 
ideas chime marvellously with mine, and ! like him all the better for it. 
Strange, that our modern poets have not thought of eulogizing a lady’s 
foot, when it is the very point of which herself is most vain. Perhaps they 
imagine it is stooping too lew to seek for beauties in this quarter—I think 
they are mistaken. 


Hanps—not my hand, fair reader—that is already pledged, and I like 
not your double-handed gentlemen, of whom, I grieve to confess, there is 
3 but too large a number about town, who are dealing with hearts, but cut 
i for diamonds. The hand! it is the peculiar seat of the touch ; that most 

exquisite and subtle of allthe senses. With how many fond and endearing 
associations is it linked! It was our mother’s hand that cherished and ca- 
ressed us in helpless infancy—that led us gently, and with care, when our 
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young footsteps first began—that, in many an hour of sickness or sorrow, 
has soothed our aching brow and ministered to our distress. Who can 
forget the hand of a mother! Hast ever been in love? and dost thou not 
even now feel the thrill of happiness that shot through thy veins, when thy 
hand was first clasped in that of thy lover? Do not thy fingers glow to 
their very tips at the recollection of that touch 2? How pure, how sweet, 
how extatic! Well might Romeo, when beholding, with impassioned 
bliss, his Juliet in the balcony, exclaim, 


“Would that [ were a glove upon that hand!” 


The hand! it is the token, the seal, the pledge of union, in the holiest rite 
on earth. It is, too, the token of friendship, of welcome, of hospitality, and 
kindness—the almoner of the heart. Commend me to an open hand, 
whether in man or woman, and in woman let it be plump and transparent, 
as a cluster of white grapes. I have little taste for thin attenuated fingers, 
that seem to be formed out of marble rather than of good flesh and blood— 
there is something cold and death-like in the look and touch of such a hand ; 
it cannot be beautiful, for it is unnatural. 





BLUE DEvILs.—One should never suffer himself to become a prey to 
ennui, or—to use the nearest phrase we have to it in English—the blue 
devils. ‘These azure imps, if once they get possession of a man—I don’t 
include woman, for she has a thousand charms to dispel them—are a 
greater curse to him than were the plagues of Egypt to its royal master. 
He cannot walk, for he has no object in view—he cannot sit, nor even 
lounge—his spirits are too restless, his nerves too irritable—he cannot con- 
verse, for that is a labor to him—to read he is unable, his attention cannot 
be fixed—to sleep with comfort, is equally impossible with him; for his 
tormentors, like “ the fancy’s midwife,” hover about him in dreams and fill 
them with inguietude. If it was made the curse of man that in the sweat 
of the brow he should eat his bread, it is equally true—and a beneficent 
provision of Providence is it—that in the laboring for that bread, he should 
find his greatest blessing. I envy no man his carriage, who rides abroad in 
it without occupation or object in view. Iamsure of being happier trudg- 
ing on foot, so long as I am intent on some honorable and honest pursuit. 





WesstTer —The man who holds so distinguished a rank among the ora- 
tors of our country, possesses personal endowments in as rare a degree as 
mental or moral. His countenance is full of the majestic. His forehead 
is high and expanded—his eyes, over-arched by dark heavy brows, are full 
and penetrating—his glance is soul-searching; beneath it the most stout- 
hearted must quail—his lips are thin and compressed, denoting resolution 
of purpose and decision of character, and when wreathed into a smile, the 
smile is that of a tiger ready to spring on his prey. I have seen this pecu- 
liar smile of Webster when pleading in court, and having overpowered his 
antagonist with argument, he turns upon him with this withering, fearful 
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look. I have seen it, too, when some witness was undergoing from him a 
cross-examination, and the whole chain of truth was gradually unfolded 
beneath his mighty intellect, from the folds and tangles into which, by the 
depravity of the witness, and the ingenuity of the counsel, it had artfully 
been woven. ‘Then, when the last link was developed to view, that smile, 
cold and chilling, has seemed to transfix the witness, and to infuse a shudder 
into all who beheld it. ‘To appreciate all this, one must have seen the liv- 
ing man—the orator and advocate himself—but I have seen no representa- 
tion of the human countenance more faithful than the portrait of Webster, 
by Frothingham of this city—an artist whose works the public have not as 
yet fully appreciated—the canvass speaks as eloquently as the orator—the 
eye pierces like his eye, and the features bear the same intellectual impress 
as do his features. It is certainly a master-piece of art. 

SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT.—What a busy, bustling, restless, reckless 
spirit, is this same spirit of improvement, which now pervades our city. It 
is here, there, and every where within the limits—ay, and without the 
limits, too—for it is a resident here, and is consequently entitled to the bene- 
fit of our zmproved statutes, which exempt from arrest. It may be seen 
prowling about the streets, taking maps and surveys, or diving into dark 
lanes and alleys, and thoughtfully pacing out the ground, and cogitating 
plans for improvement. At one time, you behold it, with ruthless hand, 
tearing down an antique Dutch building, the birth-place of some worthy 
Knickerbacker, and tumbling into the street its venerable tiles and weather- 
beaten bricks, and then kicking up a terrible dust among the rubbish, 
and out of it rearing a tall, tottering, flashy block of houses, on the front 
of which it inscribes with white-wash, instead of the old iron chrono- 
logical inscription of its predecessor, “ Improvement 1833.” At another 
time, you detect it, with pick-axe and crow-bar, breaking through the 
walls of a church-yard, and, unawed by the sanctity of the spot, or the 
sacrilege of the deed, digging open the graves, and upturning, like com- 
mon dust, the crumbling remains of those who are interred there.— 
Again, you observe it darting, in a straight line, like lightning, through 
some zigzag streets, and slicing off whole fronts of houses or jutting points, 


to make them square with its own ideas of improvement. Anon, it comes 


steaming through the most travelled thoroughfare, and tearing up the 
pavements, it deposits in their place a raised track of iron, along which it 
courses, with high-pressure power, running over all impediments, and 
jostling from his legs many an honest wayfarer, who never before dreamt 
of such improvements. Indeed, there is no end to the ways and means 
which this same improvement takes to exhibit itself. Proteus-like, it assumes 
a thousand shapes, and like the waves of the sea, no Canute may say to it, 
“thus far and no farther.” For myself, I have no fears. I have neither 
houses nor lands, and have no ancestors buried in the city ; but he that has, 
may well tremble, lest the first be brought about his ears—the second be 
sent on a voyage to Communipaw, and the last dug up and deposited—— 
where 7——any where to make improvement ! D. 
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FAREWELL OF A PILGRIM FATHER TO ENGLAND. 
BY CORNELIUS WEBBE. 


I’ve trod my last step on thy strand, 
And now am on thy wave ; 

'T'o seek a home in some far land, 
But haply find a grave! 

I reck not where my bones are laid— 
Who wraps them in their sheet ; 

I reck not where my grave is made, 
If trod by human feet. 


My mother, England, still thou art, 
And I would be thy son ; 

But thou hast flung me from thy heart, 
With many a worthier one ! 

I love thee, oh ! too much to say, 
And like a lover yearn ; 

For though I turn my eyes away, 
My heart I cannot turn! 


The sea runs high, the ship dips low, 
The wild waves overwhelm— 

The crew are lashed above, below— 
The helmsman to the helm ; 

Rage on, rage on, thou wreaking wind— 
Roll on, thou weltering sea ; 

Ye cannot be more hard, unkind, 
Than man hath been to me! 
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I heed not these rude tempest gales, 
Their rage will soon be spent, 

I heed not these storm-riven sails, 
My heart is deeper rent! 

‘The storm will pass—the angry main 
Will know a day of calm, 

But who will make Thee whole again, 
And give thy wounds a balm ? 
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‘Thy sons were strong, and brave, and bold ; 
‘Thou wert the Ocean’s heart ; 

But Power hath drained their veins for gold, 
And sapp’d Thy vital part; 

‘They dare not think of what they were, 
Nor say what they would be ; 

For England now herself doth fear, 
Who feared no enemy ! 
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Thy bow was strong at Agincourt, 
Thy lance did stain Poictiers ; 

‘Thy strength shall be a theme for sport, 
As now it is for tears; 

‘There’s one, for wine shall give thee gall, 
And laugh at thy distress ; 

And some shall triumph in thy fall, 
Who feared thy mightiness! 
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Farewell ! I cannot think of thee, 
And feel no filial fear ; 

{ cannot dread what thou may’st be, 
Without a shuddering tear. 

{ weep not at the wreaking wind, 
Nor dread the awful sea, 

Though both are fell, and hard—unkind— 
I weep and fear for Thee ! 
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THE PROSELYTE. 
A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


There were many persons living, at the close of the'last century, in 
Vienna, who recollected the fervid eloquence and the interesting appear- 
ance of Gabriel Kaunitz. He wasa Lutheran preacher, educated at Jena, 
and while yet but young, was instituted pastor of a congregation in the 
capital, shortly after the Treaty of Dresden had settled the troubles in Ger- 
many. 

The protracted war of the succession had long occasioned a laxity 
of religious feeling throughout the empire, for men of every sect soon for- 
get mere speculative opinion in the more absorbing objects of national ex- 
citement ; and the elegant Maria Theresa, when she found herself firmly 
seated upon the throne of her fathers, seemed anxious to obliterate all re- 
membrance of her adverses, in the variety of amusements which she pa- 
tronized in her brilliant court, and which were furnished in every profusion 
which her accomplished taste could imagine, or her unbounded resources 
could supply. An apathy of feeling so natural, and an example so influ- 
ential, produced a state of society on which the sacred themes and great 
abilities of the young minister, would be well calculated to produce a power- 
ful impression. It was no unusual thing to see the narrow little street, 
Gruffhausen, which then diverged from the Graben, crowded with crested 
and coronetted carriages, and his chapel, there situated, filled to overflowing 
with an admiring audience, composed of the elite of the society which then 
thronged the city of the Kaisers, and who, at that time of the general discus- 
sion in the Roman catholic courts, which preceded the downfall of the Je- 
suits, gloried in manifesting the fashionable liberality by attending the mi- 
nistry of the opposite faith. Kaunitz was in truth a remarkable young 
man. Toa deep and ardent piety, there was joined in his character, a 
warm imagination and a gifted mind ; and the enthusiastic zeal with which 
he proclaimed the lofty doctrines of Luther, had many attractions for the 
volatile population of Vienna. His abilities were not a little enhanced, in the 
opinion of his fair auditors, by a commanding person and a noble counte- 
nance; to which a delicate complexion, shaded by a profusion of dark, 
curling locks, and lit up with a pair of animated black eyes, gave an intel- 
lectual and interesting expression. Kaunitz, however, only seemed to re- 
gard his popularity as an additional means of doing good, and time after 
time he addressed the crowded congregations which filled his chapel with 
no other feelings than those engendered by the zealous discharge of his 
duty. 

There was one evening, however, when he was more than usually ani- 
mated, and when he declaimed, with all his energy, on the sublimities of the 
christian faith, and the matchless love of the Redeemer; that his eye was 
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arrested by the countenance of one of the most beautiful females in Vi- 
enna, who seemed to drink in all he said with an earnestness he had never 
witnessed before in any of his fashionable hearers. She was a fair and 
dark-haired girl, and her large hazel eyes had in them that expression of 
radiant softness which witches the heart at once. The young minister 
was unaccountably pleased with her deep attention ; and when her lovely 
features were lit up with devotion, and she would recline her brow in her 
white and delicate hand, he thought he had never seen a form of earth look 
half so engaging. There was, indeed, in her appearance, that touching 
charm of superior beauty, irresistible in its very softness, which would ex- 
cite interest in any situation ; but which then, in that place of holiness, 
connecting the heart in ready association with the seraph forms of a bright- 
er world, would make an impression on a mind predisposed to catch the 
allusion altogether ineffaceable. Thus Gabriel Kaunitz returned home, 
after the service was concluded, and of all the thousand faces he had seen, 
that, alone, had left its image on his heart. He could not be in love, his soul 
was too much devoted to his God, to thus cast itself away before any 
meaner shrine ; but often, when his feelings were distracted or disturbed, 
and the world would press heavily upon him, in its cares and anguish, 
those enchanting features would recur to his mind, and bring joy and fresh- 
ness in their recollection ; nor could he conceal from himself that he walk- 
ed to his chapel on the following Sunday, with a quicker and more anxious 
step than he had recollected before. 

An assembly, brilliant and crowded as usual, awaited his appearance ; but 
he gazed upon them with his wonted abstraction, until his eye, in the same 
spot, rested upon the same fair young countenance, gazing on him with 
an expression in which the purest innocence seemed elevated and refined 
by a deep and absorbing devotion; and then the young minister felt his 
heart tremble with an involuntary delight, and his spirit was awed, he 
knew not how, in the presence of an unknown and simple girl. There is 
nothing finds a surer avenue to the affections than a deep attention on the 
part of others, to any opinion we may express. Thus Kaunitz could not 
but feel a strange and fascinating interest in the evident and unusual defer- 
ence with which the young stranger seemed to regard all he said. Her 
soul seemed to hang on his lips, and as he became animated or affecting in 
in his discourse, her countenance suffered a corresponding change; her 
fine eye at one time brightening with the loftiest hope, or at others suffused 
with a tear, she cared not to conceal. During the service, Kaunitz had lei- 
sure to observe this strangely interesting girl with more attention than he 
had opportunity at first; but there was that about her which baffled alike 
his suspicions or his conjectures. She seemed in all the crowd to be alone. 
Her person was hid from observation in a large cloak, and there was an 
evident anxiety about her to shrink from the gaze of any eye but the one, 
and that his own, which she regarded with such awe. He only felt con- 
vinced she could be of no common rank ;—her whole appearance—the de- 
licacy of her small, white hand—and one jewel of dazzling lustre wreathed 
among the -—" ringlets on her beautiful brow, told that the sweet maid- 
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en was of rich connexions, and of proud descent. The strange, melancholy 
feeling, which had oppressed the mind of Gabriel] throughout the week, 
had a corresponding influence on his choice of a subject; and he dilated 
with such pathetic energy, on the wondrous story of salvation, and the 
affecting sufferings of the Saviour, that numbers of the congregation were 
powerfully moved, and the young creature, in particular, whose features 
he took such delight in watching, was soovercome with weeping, that she 
fell fainting in her seat. In the bustle which ensued, Kaunitz suffered the 
keenest anguish, that his situation prevented him from rushing to offer her 
that assistance which it would have soothed and delighted him to give. She 
soon recovered, and as she refused to leave the house, he made up his mind 
as soon as the service was concluded, to ascertain, if possible, who she was, 
and administer that consolation which his sacred duty told him she re- 
quired. With this view, when he had finished, he hastily descended the pul- 
pit, and made his way through the dense multitude, who were pressing out. 
He recognised the form he sought, standing for a moment against a pillar, 
the light from one solitary lamp in the portico, fell upon her agitated fea- 
tures, harmonizing in touching beauty with their pensive loveliness, and 
shed over her face a tinge that spoke of holy thought, such as the impas- 
sioned pencils of the early painters had impressed on the angelic lineaments 
of their Madonnas and their Virgins. She appeared irresolute, and in 
doubt ; as if she had lost her carriage, or was waiting for some one in the 
multitude. Yet then, when she was indeed before him, Kaunitz, for the first 
time in his life, felt a timidity in the discharge of his duty, and a thousand 
scruples of delicacy he believed could not have entwined themselves with 
the motive which washis object, made him shrink from addressing her. He 
had not long to reason with his timidity, for a close carriage driving up, 
he saw the young lady—who manifested some surprise, if not alarm— 
ushered into it by acouple of gentlemen, when it drove off at a rapid rate 
towards the country. In the solitude of his retired apartment, the young 
clergyman often revolved every thing connected with this interesting con- 
vert in his mind. Her rich and fascinating beauty would rise to his imagi- 
nation; the pensive lustre of those dark, soft eyes, liquid with tenderness 
and radiant with unuttered thought, as they gazed upon him; the exceed- 
ing eagerness with which she imbibed all he said, and the gush of feeling 
that would subdue and soften down her lovely countenance, when her 
heart was touched with his theme, would all cross his mind in vivid re- 
minescence, and call up scenes and thoughts on which his fancy loved to 
dwell. Even the very mystery which hung about her, only wove the 
strong spell of her recollection closer round his heart. He could not pie- 
ture who she was, but he could frame a thousand imaginings of who she 
might be: and the shadowy and tender feelings by which his spirit seemed 
connected with hers, formed a link, which in the brighter world of his own 
thought, made her more dearly and intimately known. 

The constant occurrence of these ideas so powerfully impressed the mind 
of Kaunitz, that it was with a degree of feverish anxiety no effort of self-con- 
trol could altogether subdue, that he entered his chapel on the following 
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Sunday ; and his heart almost caught the thrill of anticipated delight as he 
lifted his eyes to the spot last occupied by the delicious creature. She was 
not there—and hisdeep disappointment was almost perceptible. He search- 
ed, with his looks, every corner of his church, but she was nowhere to be 
seen, and that single circumstance made him feel solitary and dispirited. 
He went through the service with unusual apathy, and returned to his 
home in spite of his every effort, with vexation gnawing in his mind. 

It were a strange wonder in the philosophy of nature, for which it would 
be difficult to account, how that one image could have interlaced itself, so 
finely and so firmly, with every other feeling of the popular and eloquent 
young minister. Admired and respected by a brilliant circle in society, and 
looked up to with deference by all, this strong and causeless attachment 
might, to the careless er superficial, seem strange, if not impossible ; but 
to those whe know the ingoings of the human heart, and the deep workings 
of the spirit—who have felt the strange and fascinating power with which 
out of a tone, a look, a glance, imagination can create and vivify in her 
own enchanting empire—beings invested with all earth’s charms, and all 
idea’s loveliness ; it will not seem wonderful that the enthusiastic soul of 
Kaunitz, should shrine within itself that radiant form, until it became part 
and parcel of his happiness. But ardently as he wished it, he was net des- 
tined again to see his chapel enlivened with her presence. Sunday after 
Sunday he would resume his labors, but with a mind sadder than before. 
It was in vain that in his closet he would fling himseif upon his knees and 
implore the Divine resolution to strengthen him against a delusion so fraught 
with infelicity. It was in vain he would eall reason to his aid, and ask 
himself, was it any thing extraordinary that a giddy and fashionable girl 
should come on a few occasions to his church—that she should be affeeted 
by his preaching, and forget it as easily as it moved her at first. All this 
he knew ; but when memory would conjure up that form, with its holy 
looks; the strong and intense attractions of her first impression would re- 
main powerful as ever. ‘Thus did he go on for a length of time, unblessed 
by that sight which would have been to him so cheering, and suffering visi- 
bly in his health, from the anguish he was unable to conceal. His congre- 
gation attributed his altered appearance to his great exertions, and besought 
him to moderate his labors; but the unhappy Kaunitz, who found his surest 
consolation in those ennobling exercises of piety, only went through his 
duties with the more unwearied assiduity. Week after week thus rolled 
on, and that diseased affection was wearing away before the overmastering 
efforts of his reason, till he soon began to wonder how a delusionso strong 
could ever have taken hold of hii, and to place the strictest guard over his 
conduct and his thoughts, he retired altogether from society, to the seclu- 
sion of his own apartment, and never mingled with the world, except when 
discharging the duties of his office. This resolution had its effect. Ina 
short time he ceased to be the subject of such general regard; the visits of 
his friends became less frequent ; and he was at length left altogether to the 
company of the single domestic he maintained. 

One evening, in his study, as he was arranging some confused papers, 
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he was alarmed by a loud and continued knocking at his outer door. He 
had scarcely time to revolve the circumstance in his mind of an interrup- 
tion so unusual, when his apartment was opened, and two men, enveloped 
in large cloaks, entered it unannounced. 

They both seemed above the common rank ; and one of them especially, 
had such a noble and commanding figure, but a countenance so gloomy and 
reserved, that he struck the simpleclergyman with awe. Kaunitz requested 
them to be seated. “We have not time,” replied the elder of the two; 
“ vour religious assistance is requested immediately, by a member of your 
congregation, in the greatest distress.” ‘The young man looked at them 
with unfeigned astonishment. He was not aware of any of his parishion- 
ers being unwell, nor did he know any of the members who belonged to the 
evident rank of the strangers. He had not time to answer, when the other 
continued, in a somewhat peremptory tone, “Get ready immediately ; the 
case is urgent, and the distance is considerable.” The astonishment of 
Kaunitz was still more great; but he found words to reply, “* My services 
are always at the command of any one who may need them, but I know 
not of any of my flock at a distance from the city. May I hear the name 
and the cause of this sudden requisition?” “ Neither !” said the stranger, 
with peculiar emphasis, “it is a case of extraordinary occurrence, and of 
vital importance ; and we must insist upon your immediately accompany- 
ing us ;—that shall reward you,” putting a heavy purse of gold upon the 
table. “Gentlemen,” said the minister, though with strange feelings, “I 
want no payment for the discharge of my duty. I am at my Master’s dis- 
posal. I am ready to go with you.” 

%¢ The taller of the gentlemen deliberately drew from beneath his cloak a 
large handkerchief. “You must submit,” said he, “to have your eyes 
bandaged.” “Sir,” said Gabriel, instantly surmising that he was intend- 
ed to be made the dupe of some vile artifice; perhaps for seducing fe- 
male innocence. “I will not consent to any such arrangement. For 
the callings of my duty, for the purposes of religion or charity, I am 
always prepared ; but I will never lend the sanctity of a minister of Christ 
to a deed of darkness.” The stranger seemed ruffled by his excite- 
ment, but continued in a tone faltering with command, while his eye, at the 
same time flashed a determination before which the young man involunta- 
rily quailed. “Gabriel Kaunitz, you must come with us; the duty you 
shall have to perform will not in any way compromise your character ; but 
the unqualified compliance with every thing we request will be insisted on, 
aye, even if it should be necessary, at the forfeit of your life. And more, 
sir. Before you leave this house, you must swear upon your knees, that you 
will never disclose any thing you may see.” The clergyman trembled 
with undissembled terror. A thousand dark images of despotic power, of 
Jesuits, Inquisitions, and State policy, rushed into his mind, and he besought 
the strangers, in an earnestness of agony, to respect the decorum of his 
character, if not the sanctity of his office. The only answer he received 
was by one of them taking out a richly bound book, which he opened and 
laid upon the floor. Kaunitz perceived it to be a Hebrew bible. “To 
show,” continued the spokesman, “ that we want nothing from you which 
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we will not do ourselves, we will guarantee to you, in the most solemn 
manner, the preservation of your life,” and each kneeling down, kissed the 
holy book with devoutest reverence, and raising their right hand to heaven, 
swore as they had mentioned. “Now kneel down,” said the mysterious 
visitant, while the other, without speaking, drew from beneath his cloak a 
long and glittering dagger, that flashed brightly in the gloom of the apart- 
ment. Cold perspiration started to the pale brow of Kaunitz, but conscious 
how futile, even dangerous, would be resistance, and breathing an inward 
prayer to his Maker for support, he did as he was directed. The words 
were dictated to him, which slowly and reverently were repeated by Kau- 
nitz, sacredly pledging himself, at the forfeit of his life, not to disclose any 
thing he might see. He was then allowed to rise, and the other, advancing 
up and holding the dagger to his throat, said, while his teeth gnashed with 
savage fierceness, “ Should that oath be broken, no power on earth shall 
save you from our wrath. The fate of Kartz will serve you fora warning.” 
The clergyman spoke not, but recollected, with innate shuddering, a con- 
verted Jew pedlar, who was murdered in the market-place about two years 
before, with circumstances of appalling mystery, and to which the utmost 
exertions of the government could never find a clue. 

Kaunitz now felt himself a passive instrument, and offered no resistance 
to the strangers as they bandaged his eyes with such scrupulous care that 
he was severely hurt by the tightness of the stricture. 

He was led to a carriage standing near the door, which, the moment the 
parties were seated, drove off at a furious rate; in what direction, the 
terrified clergyman could not at all conjecture. Thus they continued fora 
considerable time; and as they still went on, the feelings of Kaunitz par- 
took more of wonder than alarm, as he felt convinced, by the frequent 
turnings, and the uninterrupted rattling of the pavement, that they were go- 
ing, not into the country, but were traversing, over and over again, evident- 
ly to deceive him, the different streets of the city. The companions inthe 
extraordinary proceeding maintained an imperturbable silence, and when 
the long continuance of their drive allowed the feelings of Kaunitz to wan- 
der from the more immediate terror by which he was at first engrossed, he 
indulged in a thousand agonizing speculations as to what could be the ob- 
ject of this mysterious adventure. ‘The evident rank of the strangers, their 
fierce anxiety for his presence, their dreadful adjuration to secresy, and 
their awful denunciations of vengeance—all oppressed his mind with a ter- 
rible anxiety of fruitless conjecture. Secresy so jealously guarded, must, he 
had no doubt, have some dark object for its purpose—what, he felt totally 
unable to divine ; and with a mind full of the gloomiest forebodings, he 
threw himself upon the protection of his Maker, and with a trembling 
heart, awaited the result. 

For nearly four hours, Kaunitz senbiihenel the carriage continued its 
circumgyrations, and when it did stop at last, his feelings were wound to 
such an intensity of excitement, that his heart audibly throbbed against his 
side. As he was led down from the vehicle, he could not help remarking, 
that he stepped not upon the soil or the sward as if he had been in the 
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country, but upon flags, smeoth and well worn. Such conjectures, how- 
ever, though carefully noted in his mind, found no betrayal in his conduct. 
He was conducted through a large hall or apartment, and then over such 
apparently interminable flights of stairs and ranges of passages, that the 
building which enclosed them must have been vast as a palace of romance. 
He at last found himself at rest, and his feelings were wound up to a ten- 
sion of painful curiosity and dread, as his stern conductors were removing 
the bandage from his eyes, which was no sooner accomplished than they 
left the apartment. 

Kaunitz found himself alone, in a spaeious saloon. The furniture was of 
the richest character; one solitary lamp of massive silver, burning near 
an inlaid sofa, partially revealed a dome-like roof, and walls glittering with 
fresco paintings or costly tapestry, while rows of chrystal, depending from 
superb chandeliers, and flinging back the dim light in a thousand fairy 
hues, gave a shadowy splendor to the room, comporting well with the mi- 
nister’s idea of its eastern gorgeousness. There was, notwithstanding, 
something ominous in the dull silence of that vast apartment, which shaded 
the heart of Kaunitz with a dread he was unable to shake off; and in the 
unnatural quiet, his morbid ear thought it could detect stifled noises loom- 
ing in dull distinctness, as if a multitude was hushed by force or fear into 
a startling stillness, more fearful than the loudest clamor. In this state of 
excited apprehension was he standing, irresolute and alarmed, when the 
door suddenly opened, and a tall figure in a cloak and mask entered, lead- 
ing by the hand a lady, whose graceful and slender form was ill concealed 
by a deep black veil which completely covered her from head to foot. She 
was led in silence to the sofa, and the instant she was seated her conductor 
withdrew, without saying a word, locking the door behind him. While the 
young minister, in visible alarm, awaited the full developement of this mys- 
terious adventure, he could not help gazing upon the lady with feelings of 
deep compassion, as the victim of some nefarious scheme, in which she was 
probably to be an unwilling agent. No person again immediately entered 
the room, and in a short time the lady removed the veil which enveloped her 
person. Oh, God! to what a thrilling agony were those sensations deep- 
ened,when Kaunitz recognised the very features, so long, so indelibly imaged 
on his soul. A thousand feelings of slumbering love and delicious recol- 
lection, called into instant life by that remembered glance, gushed in deep 
suffusion to his face, and an instant re-action sent them back as coldly to his 
heart. It was indeed that lovely creature, for whom, without knowledge 
and without consciousness, he had from the first entertained an interest 
that trembled into intensest passion; and for whom, even now, with no 
other claims than those innate yearnings of the heart, he felt awakened 
within him sympathies and prepossessions of profoundest force. The alter- 
ation in her countenance, since the time he had seen her, was indeed fully 
calculated to awaken similar feelings in one whose recollections were not 
half so warm as his own. The exquisite symmetry of her features had 
given way to lines of care and anguish, and the roseate tinge of beauty on 
her cheek, once delicate and fair, as if impressed with an angel’s pencil, 
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was turned into a snow-like paleness, faintly streaked with carmine, as if 
the pride of woman’s loveliness was unwilling to leave its favorite throne. 
Yet still there was a hush of sweetness in the very composure of those soft- 
ened features, that wakened a finer and more touching thrill within the 
heart, than could the full bloom and radiance of her charms. Kaunitz 
saw that the burning blush on his own cheek, called up an answering 
suffusion in the wasted features of the lady, but it was of that purely intel- 
lectual emotion with which earth and its feelings hasnocommunity what- 
ever, and the embarrassed young man felt himself greatly relieved, when the 
lady requested him to be seated, and addressed him in tones which, though 
weak and feeble, were of the sweetest courtesy—“ I know not, sir, under 
what circumstances you have been brought here; perhaps they were vio- 
lent; but there never was any human being I desired so ardently to see.” 
Kaunitz answered her with some confusion, that he would forgive any vio- 
lence which would make him the means of rendering hera service. “Ah,” 
said she, taking his hand, and fixing her large dark eyes upon him, with 
an expression that touched his soul, “ you little know the service you shall 
have to render me, or the relationship in which we stand to each other.” 
The young minister colored again, and his heart almost stopped within 
him, as he felt a scalding tear drop upon his hand. She continued, “ You 
do not know me, but still I venerate you as my deliverer, my instructor, 
as my father.” Kaunitz, with new sympathy, deeply awakened, begged 
of her to explain. “ You will not think it strange that I should use such 
language when you hear my story; though you may have, perhaps, seen 
me in your church ; yet—start not—I ama Jewish maiden, and was educat- 
ed in the deepest abhorence of that Jesus of whom I have often heard you 
speak in the most delightful terms. I might have remained so forever, and 
been like thousands of my sex and persuasion, happy and admired in my 
ignorance. But I had a young and beautiful friend, to whom, though pro- 
scribed by my relatives and a christian, I was passionately attached. But 
in the very pride of her young beauty, she was stricken by disease—alas! 
destined to be mortal. As I watched by her bedside one evening she took 
my hand, and said to me, in a tone which sunk into my heart, for it was 
such as I had never heard her use before, ‘ Zora, will you promise me one 
thing, and I will die happy ?’ I promised her solemnly, for I would have 
promised her any thing. ‘Zora, then,’ said she, ‘dearest Zora, will you 
only engage to love my Saviour?’ The tears gushed from her eyes as she 
spoke, and they gushed from mine too; for I was horrified at her request. 
But she continued, ‘Oh, Iam too weak to tell you of the happiness and de- 
light you would feel. But will you go and hear the minister of whom you 
have often heard me speak? Hecan tell you of the power of the religion 
of Jesus better than a dying girl. Oh, Zora, do tell me, that you will go? 
She looked at me with such an earnestness of agony in her countenance, 
that I assured her I would do all she asked ; and in delight she pressed my 
hand close to her bosom, for she was too exhausted to speak. In a short 
time I felt her grasp become weak and clammy, and, oh, mercy! she died 
even while holding my hand.” Here the tears of the beautiful girl choked 
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her utterance, and Kaunitz, who well recollected the lamented young lady 
of whom she spoke, freely mingled his own, at this affecting narrative of her 
last moments. The lady seemed deeply touched by his emotion, and in 
a short time continued a narrative, to Kaunitz now become intensely inter- 
esting—“ That request, so earnestly entreated ;—and so solemnly registered 
to the dead, you may be sure was kept, though it cost me many a pang of 
strange and shuddering reluctance. At length, deeply disguised, I hired a 
close carriage and went alone, for I dared not trust another with my secret, 
to the place she had mentioned. . It was to your chapel. You cannot ap- 
preciate the conflict of my feelings when, alone and unprotected, I found 
myself in a placeand among a people I had always looked upon with abhor- 
rence and detestation. But I had not listened to you long before I forgot 
every other feeling in a glow of awakened tenderness. It was of my own 
and ever dear Maria you were speaking; and you described her loveliness, 
her purity, her resignation, in a manner which filled nry soul with the most 
exquisite emotion ; but when you came to speak of her death, and to dilate 
on the efficacy of faith in the Redeemer, in the awful moments of dissolu- 
tion, my soul was touched with wonder. ‘ And is this’ said I, ‘the JesusI 
have heard reviled ? My very heart sunk within me at the reflection, and 
I thought God himself must for ever condemn me for my impiety. I was 
in fact wretched in my mind, until you, as it were, opened the portals of 
heaven, and pointed out my departed friend, robed as an angel, singing the 
praises of her Saviour in an eternal paradise ; and declared, that transcendent 
bliss would be the lot of all, who, like her, would take that Saviour for their 
portion ; then, oh, then—my soul seemed to have changed its residence—so 
new, so delicious were the hopes and the feelings awakened in me; and I 
vowed that night, if I were not too great an outcast for mercy, I would live 
so as to join my lost and loved companion in her bright abode. That even- 
ing I purchased a New Testament, and words would be insufficient to tell 
the delight, the rapture with which I perused the wondrous story of Re- 
deeming love. In ashort time I found my chief delight consisted in attend- 
ing your ministry, and in reading over the precious record of salvation. 
In spite of doubt and darkness I soon experienced the sweet serenity of 
being reconciled with God ; and I sometimes fancied my beloved Maria was 
hovering near me on her wings of light, to cheer me in my path, and to 
assure me of reward. Alas! my hopes were early overcast. Hitherto con- 
scious Of the irreconcileable enmity of my friends, I had kept to my own 
bosom the fearful secret of my altered opinions. But whether from obser- 
vation or suspicion; they soon viewed me with a jealous eye; and great 
was my horror one night on leaving your chapel, to find that the carriage 
which had hitherto conveyed me was gone. In the midst of my embar- 
rassment, my father and my brother drove up, and I was conveyed’ home 
more dead than alive between terrorand alarm. Since that time, oh, could 
you know what I have suffered ; every comfort was removed, and the most 
systematic aud relentless persecution adopted. Once discovered, I well 
knew the iron opposition of my friends never could be softened ; and I be- 
sought of the Jesus I had dared to love, to give me strength for the terrible 
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conflict. Oh, my dear sir, how glad would I have often been in the gloomy 
hours of solitude and privation I had to encounter, to have seen you—to 
have heard your lips explain once more those delicious truths, at once my 
comfort and my bane. My repeated solicitations to that effect, were, how- 
ever, of no avail; and it was at last only when in the tremor of weakness, 
they had extorted from me a terrible promise, that my relatives consented 
you should be brought. I cannot express the joy your presence has in- 
spired. Oh, do tell me,” she continued, while she clasped her hands, and 
her countenance assumed an expression of the deepest earnestness, “ is 
there any hope of heaven for one so long an unbeliever? Can an outcast 
such as I am, enjoy any portion of that Saviour’s love, so long but uncon- 
sciously despised ?” As she was speaking, her beautiful but wasted features, 
would at times light up with an expression that seemed to the intensely in- 
terested minister, to glow like the prophet’s of old, with a halo of inspira- 
tion ; and again be veiled in an imploring dejection, as if her very heart 
was withering within. When she finished a narration that melted the’soft- 
ened minister to tears, the exertion seemed too much for a frame so debili- 
tated, and she sank back exhausted upon the sofa. Kaunitz, with unre- 
flecting impulse, caught her in his arms. All consciousness seemed to 
be suspended—hez thrilling eyes were veiled in their long dark lashes— 
and as her motionless but yielding form was pressed to his, the gentle pul- 
ses of her bosom seemed to be at rest, and life itself to have fled. Yet there 
was a holiness in the saint-like composure of that reposing form, he felt it 
would be profanation to disturb, and the deep silence of the place, broken 
only by the audible throbbings of his own heart, had something so sacred 
in its very stillness, that he felt his existence could have resolved into the 
kindred state of the lovely inanition in his arms, before his slightest breath 
would have recalled to life, by invoking infidel assistance, a spirit so purely 
and unequivocally destined for the skies. The warm tears, however, in 
which his agonized feelings had found vent, gushing unrestrained upon her 
features, brought back her hovering soul once more to earth. She opened 
her eyes, and her glance resting on the speaking tenderness of Kaunitz? 
gaze, beamed with an instant and joyous recognition. Her first words 
were of her melancholy but ever constanttheme. “ Oh, tell me,” said she, 
“can I hope for pardon?” The overpowered clergyman relinquished his 
hold, and affected, with inexpressible emotion, knelt down beside her, and 
in an eloquence of soul he had never felt before, besought the throne of 
Mercy to pour the full assurance of pardon in her heart. As he grew more 
fervent in the power of his God, he called upon the present Jesus to finish 
the redemption of a spirit so ripe for heaven—to remove the awful obdu- 
racy of her relations, and to strengthen that gentle mind with more than 
creature firmness in the ordeal of danger she would have to encounter, 
When he had finished, the lovely convert still remained in an attitude of 
intense devotion ; her fair white hands were clasped upon her bosom ; her 
countenance was upturned to heaven, but the agony of doubt had departed. 
Her soul seemed entranced in rapture, and her exquisite features were lit 
up with a beaming satisfaction, that partook of the radiance of anticipated 
immortality. Kaunitz never saw any form of earth look half so lovely. 
49 
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Every trace of anguish and despair had left her features, for a joyous flush 
of resplendent satisfaction ; and the unutterable charms of the heart’s deep 
and unearthly delight, shining through the most perfect lineaments of mor- 
tal beauty, gave, in that exquisite moment, such an angelic lustre to her 
person, that the first impulse of the impassioned clergyman was to adore, 
what seemed to be a revelation of heaven’s own sinless and immortal love~ 
liness. In that holy time, too, he felt in the kindred glow of his own ex- 
cited spirit, all those ardent feelings of sympathy and admiration with 
which the casual sight of that fair creature had first inspired him, explain- 
ed and resuscitated, but so refined by the redeeming influence of her stain- 
less purity, that not a tinge of earthly love or passion mingled in his 
thoughts. 


In a short time the lady rose from her knees, and the celestial anima- 
tion of her face was clouded, but only deepened by the tone of so- 
lemn and emphatic seriousness in which she said, while she clasped her 
hands convulsively, “Oh, my God, I feel, I feel now that thy religion is 
worth all which I will have to suffer. Yes, my dear Maria, the blessed 
knowledge of thy Jesus, and the certainty of thy'glorious eternity is worth 
——”—a cold damp came on her brow—* is worth, I feel, is worth, dying 
for.” As she spoke the word to which her lips almost refused to give utter- 
ance, Kaunitz felt a shivering thrill of instinctive dread steal over his frame, 

the horrible mysteries with which his visit was accompanied, the “ ter- 
rible promise” she had mentioned, and her words now; all rushed, with 
numberless dark associations, into his freezing mind. He seized her hand, 
and gazed at her pale damp features with an unconscious agony. “Lady,—— 
what suffering ? Worth dying for? Zorah, dear-Zorah, what is it you 
mean?” She returned his look with cold and chilling earnestness for an 
instant, but another smile of inborn happiness again lit up her fast-sinking 
features with all their former beauty. “ Yes,” said she, “ it isnot for me to 
know the pleasures of your religion and live. Oi, God, support me.-—— 
This very night.——Y our arrival is the only mercy I could obtain.——This 
very night—even in a few short moments, unless I abjure the reijigion of 
Jesus, I will be put to death—_—By my own dear father.——By my own 
relatives, in the presence of the full Sanhedrim, and with the great solem- 
nities of our religion, will I be sroneD to pEaTH !”———Kaunitz’ eyes 
grew dim; he stirred not—spoke rot, but every word fell with dark and 
withering distinctness on his heart. ‘“ Look here,” continued the hapless 
maiden, summoning strength to rise, and walking to the side of the 
apartment, “look here, and you will be convinced of the reality of my 
fate?” She drew aside a curtain. Kaunitz, with achill as if his heart 
was turned to ice, saw alarge heap of stones collected in the recess. He 
had not the power to move. ‘The room was still as ever. But that 
ominous silence and its smothered noises now spake fearful volumes. 
The fuli extent of the appalling tragedy flashed in instant comprehension 
on his mind. Then, too, he recollected, in crowding horror, many a dim 
tale of the relentless tortures with which Jews were said to martyr any 
of the converted sect who ever fell into their power ; and when, in the 
same instantaneous act of mind, he thought of the spotless innocence 
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and exquisite beauty of the delicate victim they had doomed before him, 
and, as it were, made him a very party to the atrocious deed, his energies 
seemed to melt and dissolve in the weakness of intensest agony. 

But the re-action to that paralysis of terror was instant. He already fan- 
cied he heard the tread of the murderers—the fearful preparations for the 
sacrifice—the unavailing shriek of the lovely victim. His blood seemed 
turned to fire at the thought, and his frame to iron. He stepped back, and 
he felt his body, as it were, swell beyond the stature of humanity, as he 
said, in a tone that echoed like thunder throughout the midnight stillness 
of the vast apartment, “By the God I serve, in whose power, and whose 
minister I am, this shall never be!” Instant and gathering noises col- 
lected like an answer on every side. Distinct and dread commotion was 
in the house. But this was no time for the infuriated man to parley with 
his fears or his reflections. Maddened with superhuman excitement, he 
dashed against the door witha giant’s might. In an instant crash, like the 
explosion of artillery, the whole partition went thundering to the ground, 
and a burst of dazzling light, from unnumbered lamps, streamed like the 
blaze of meridian day into the room. The very arcana of their mysteries 
—the Holy of Holies of the Jewish faith, in all its splendor, was before 
him, with its Seraphim and Cherubim, and Ark of gold; its curtains of 
richest purple, its network of silver, and its countless lamps burning with 
frankincense, and glittering with costly gems.* The glories of their re- 
vealed religion—the enchantment of the scene, stopped him not a moment, 
for in simultaneous fury, host after host of armed and shouting wretches in 
their national costume, rushed into the room. Nerved for the occasion 
with more than mortal power,——to dash the intervening myrmidons to the 
earth, and to clasp the intended martyr in his arm, was, with Kaunitz, but 
the work of a moment. Ere they had time to overmaster his roused and 
terrific energies, he had snatched a dagger which an assailant had already 
at his throat, and as he sprang over his shrinking and shrieking foes every 
brandish of the weapon was bathed in blood. A huge window, streaming 
with painted story, was before him ;——with a tiger’s bound he reached 
the casement: the glass shivered with the shock: the iron network behind 
yielded like a cobweb tu his Herculean strength. All was dark and deep 
below. Without a thought of consequences, or quiver as to danger, he 
clasped his rescued charge, in exultation, closer to his breast, and sprang 
into the vacuum. 

It becomes painful to even trace the narrative. There is no heart so cold 
that would not catch a throb of delight in the success of that tremendous 
effort ; nor is it in humanity to peruse the story and not feel the glow of 
its warmest feelings, interested in the preservation of that innocent and 
lovely mariyr. The gallant attempt of the generous young minister was 
not, however, attended with the success which its reckless heroism de- 


_* La population Israélite de cette ville conserve seigneusement sa croyance. Les familles 
riches ont en général dans leurs maisons, un appartement secret et meublé & grands frais, 
€estiné & la représentation du Saint des Saints du temple de Solomon. Ce lieux, et autres 
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served ; and the terrible mansion was too securely adapted for its deeds of 
darkness to admit of an escape so easily. Himself and his charge escaped 
unscathed indeed from that host of fiends, but it was only to fall again into 
their meshes with more certain fatality. A crowd of infuriated enemies 
was soon around him; egress seemed impracticable; and, weakened by 
his vast exertions, the heroic young man soon fell bleeding and insensible 
beneath their blows. 

Awful as was the scene and excitement mers which Kaunitz passed, 
there was a deeper terror on his mind—a blacker cloud upon hisfeelings— 
when he recovered his senses and found himself in his own room, sur- 
rounded by anxious and inquiring friends. The mysterious messengers , 
had kept their oath. His wounds were not dangerous, nor even severe ; 
but his instant perception of the absence of the lady, left a withering feel- 
ing in his heart, that darkened. the future and extinguished hope. 

His harrowing narrative caused an immediate and vivid commotion 
throughout Vienna. By the orders of administration—the officers of jus- 
tice, commenced a vigorous and extensive scrutiny—public opinion was 
fearfully excited—a cloud of accumulating suspicion seemed to gather 
over one of the richest banking houses in the city. One of the wealthiest 
Jews was arrested on the unequivocal testimony of the minister ; but the 
financial embarrassment of the government, after the protracted war in 
which the empire had been involved, afforded the ample solution of state 
policy to the termination of the proceedings. Further official inquiry was 
dropped—the contractor was released—and, in a short time, the terrible 
narrative of the Proselyte ceased to be the topie of conversation. Kaunitz, . 
however, was never after seen to smile. His pulpit was deserted, and he at 
length totally disappeared. Whether the threat consequent upon disclosure 
was fulfilled—or whether to hide the anguish of his spirit, he had removed 
to a foreign country, could not be ascertained. 

Let us drop the curtain on this tragic story. The mind cannot presume 
to penetrate the undeveloped mystery of that unfortunate’s fate, without re- 
coiling on itself, and it is fitter for the honor of humanity, that that blaek 
transaction should repose for ever in the darkness which all the authorities 
of the time could not remove, than that curiosity or research should throw 
the light of certainty upon awful doings, of which the bare surmise gives a 
shudder to the heart, and which the finest sympathies of our nature would 
prefer shrouding in appropriate and impenetrable obscurity. | ORCATIUS. 


The only elucidation necessary to this extraordinary story, will be found 
im the following extract: 


Rurts nach vig Wrmordung Bartses, wurde allgemeine aufmerksambeit 
aut sie (the Jews) gerichtet—wegen cinige auserordentliche Entveckungen 
eines ['Porischen Previgers in hinsicht ves Mlartyrerthums einer fungen 
Dame welche sum Christenthum bekejrt worden war. Tegen diesen Ver= 
Vacht wurde Der Prigcipal cines TW echsel-Mauses in Wien in berhatt ge- 
nonunen, aber da er cin Staats-Glaeubiger 3u ectwer dbedeutende Sune 
war, und Da kein ausdruccklicher Beweis stait fand, so wurde gegen thu 
nichts weiter berfajrenw.—Kisbach’s Beschreibung. Stutigard, 1802. 
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